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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GRADUATE STUDY Harotp W. Stroke 


Dean Stoke of the Graduate School, University of Washington, believes that there should be less 
duplication Hi effort and more division of labor among graduate schools, so that the major 
schools may be national rather than regional in their services. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH “COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT’? 
A. Gorpon Dewey 


Shortly after we received the manuscript of this article, we were notified of Mr. Dewey's death by 
Mr. Charles Ascher of Brooklyn College, Chairman of the Department of Political Science 
of which Mr. Dewey was a member. Mr. Ascher paid tribute to Mr. Dewey as a scholarly 
political scientist of the old tradition of training in political economy in its broad sense. 


PLANNING COLLEGE ENROLLMENT FOR ACADEMIC 
EFFICIENCY Rospert W. McEwen anp Kauixt S. SYNAKOWSKI 


This article, which grew out of a survey conducted by Hamilton College with reference to optimal 
size of student body, studies the effect of college enrollment on the efficiency of the academic 
process. President McEwen of Hamilton College believes the method of estimating future 
enrollments outlined here may be helpful to other colleges interested in making similar studies. 
Mr. Synakowski, co-author, is a member of the Philosophy Department of Hamilton College. 


THE CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE CHALLENGE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION MarsHa Dimock 


Mr. Dimock is a political scientist who was formerly associated with Northwestern, Chicago, 
and U.C.L.A. His knowledge of administration is comparative, having been gathered in 
government and business. At present he is in Ankara, serving the United Nations Institute 
of Public Administration as Acting Resident Representative. 


THE POLICIES OF THE COUNCIL ON DENTAL EDUCATION 


SHAILER PETERSON 


Mr. Peterson, Secretary of the Council on Dental Education, describes here the policies of the 
Council in order to illustrate the need which the public, the universities, and the professions have 
for appraising the services in the health professions. 


DISCIPLINES H. S. Burr 


In 1930 the “Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine’ published an article entitled 
“Disciplines” by Dr. Burr. Clyde M. Hill, Chairman of the Department of Education, 
Yale University, has used this article with classes ever since. At his suggestion, the editor of 
the “ Journal” asked Dr. Burr, who is E. K. Hunt Professor of Anatomy, Yale University, 
to formulate again his ideas on discipline. 
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Csood News for'Telephone Users 


FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX 
ON LOCAL SERVICE 


REDUCED 
FROM 
15% TO 10% 


FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE 


REDUCED 
FROM 
25% TO 10% 


-- 
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Tee reductions in federal excise taxes, voted 
recently by Congress, mean substantial savings 
for telephone users. Your telephone bill is low- 
ered by the entire difference between the old 
and the new taxes. 

Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, 
you now pay 10%. On Local telephone service, 
the tax is now 10% instead of 15%. 

The entire amount of the saving in taxes 
comes off the bills of our customers. None of 
it is retained by the telephone companies. 

The reductions went into effect on April 1 
and apply to service billed to you on or after 
that date. Now it costs you even less to keep 
in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Some Observations on Graduate 
Study 


By HAROLD W. STOKE 


Current Forces Affecting Its Present and Future Development 


statistics about education as 

an index of national well-being. 
Such statistics are perhaps as good 
as any other index, or perhaps better, 
for education is likely to flourish 
only where a favorable set of condi- 
tions prevails. The growth of grad- 
uate study in the United States, as 
the most advanced and refined of 
all our educational activities, is thus 
a particularly significant index, for 
if graduate study flourishes, it indi- 
cates a healthy state in the entire 
educational understructure. 

“In 1870 there were 44 graduate 
students in the United States; in 
1950 there were 215,000.”” This is a 
startling statement. In it can be 
read a national transformation. It 
reports the transfer of millions of 
population from agricultural to indus- 
trial occupations and from rural to 
urban life. It reflects the release 
of time and energy for use in educa- 


Be ests are fond of citing 


tion, new occupations, and industries 
It tells the story of the fundamental 
revolution which has _ transformed 
human beings from a _ source of 
hysical energy to a source of intel- 
aad energy—a change from men 
as a source of muscle to men as a 
source of brains. The fact that this 
number of people in our population 
can or must spend their time in 
advanced study and scholarship is 
the result of a fundamental social 
transformation. 

Above everything else, the tremen- 
dous growth of the graduate schools 
in the United States reflects the 
triumph of specialization. The grad- 
uate schools produce the scholars, 
scientists, and specialists on whom 
the continuity of the dominant intel- 
lectual, scientific, and technological 
trends in our national life depends. 
The conditions of our national life 
compel the development of the 
specialist. Although there is some 
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tendency today to decry specialization 
and to urge breadth in education, 
actually the trend continues in the 
opposite direction. The great ad- 
vances in technology and the arts 
from which we currently benefit are 
the work of specialists who have 
reached the frontiers of their fields 
and are preoccupied with what they 
find there. However desirable breadth 
in education may be, if it had to be 
obtained at the sacrifice of the 
competence of the specialist, it would 
mean the sacrifice of the greater 
for the lesser value. Specialization is 
implicit in the search for knowledge; 
the greater the volume of knowledge, 
the more complex and even dangerous 
it becomes, the more devotion it 
demands of those who would master 
and manage it. People who handle 
atomic energy, synthesize drugs, or 
engage in psychological warfare must 
know what they are about. It is 
this inherent compulsion, more than 
any other factor, which has governed 
both the growth and the nature of 
graduate study in our universities. 
In this educational and _ national 
transformation, the graduate schools 
have played two major réles. The 
first is in the expansion of knowledge 
through their own research; the 
second, as the principal source of 
skilled teaching and research per- 
sonnel for education, industry, and 
government. Actually, industry and 
government now exceed the univer- 
sities in their interest and activity 
in research, even fundamental re- 
search, but it is still to the universities 
that industry, government, and edu- 
cation must look as the primary 
source of trained personnel. The 
basic and unique responsibility of the 
graduate schools must be to supply 
a continuing flow of capable and well- 
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trained people into the specialties 
on which our increasingly diversified 
society depends. 


N VIEW of this crucial réle of 

graduate study, it is extremely 
important to be clear as to the 
nature of that study. The most 
widespread misunderstanding about 
graduate study is that it is nothing 
more than a continuation of under- 
graduate study. This view gains 
support from the fact that the 
Master’s degree is very frequently 
given for little if any more than a 
continuation of a course of study for 
one year beyond the Bachelor’s degree. 
The view is further supported by 
the many “fifth-year” programs, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. It 
is also strengthened by numbers of 
professional fields and by industry 
and governmental employment in 
which “upgrading” is accomplished 
by an additional year of “graduate 
work.” 

Yet the graduate study that per- 
forms the indispensable service of the 
university is different from “continua- 
tion study” in both nature and 
emphasis. It is distinctive in at 
least three respects. First, it is the 
purpose of graduate work to give 
the student a mastery of a substantial 
body of precise and specialized knowl- 
edge. The important word here is 
“mastery”; he must be something 
more than a passive possessor of 
information. He must know where 
knowledge in his field comes from, 
how it is put together, and how it is 
to be manipulated. Second, grad- 
uate study seeks to provide the 
student with an understanding of the 
special techniques and devices by 
which the knowledge in his field is 
accumulated and managed—the tricks 
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of his trade. Every trade has its 
tools. The historian must learn to 
work with letters, manuscripts, and 
government documents, and he must 
know just what problems each source 
presents. The statistician must know 
not only his formulas, but their 
validity and limitations. The success- 
ful graduate student must know these 
technical requirements in his field. 
Third, graduate study should arouse 
in the student a sense of responsibility 
for the field of scholarship with which 
he identifies himself. The scholar 
who does not continue to be a scholar 
has abandoned this responsibility. 
The true scholar must see himself as 
a trustee for a field of knowledge; the 
rest of us are his dependents. If he 
does not preserve and add to the 
legacy with which he has_ been 
entrusted, it disappears. 

It must be admitted that this 
conception of graduate study will 


probably apply to only the smaller 
part of the two hundred thousand 
graduate students now enrolled in 


the graduate schools. Nevertheless, 
it is this conception which should be 
the major concern. Probably the 
majority of graduate students wish 
only to learn a little more about a 
field of interest, to earn a Master’s 
degree, or to “upgrade” their work. 
These are worthy ends and can be 
carried out by merely participating 
in the general university processes 
of graduate study. Nevertheless, the 
service to these students is not the 
most important purpose of the grad- 
uate schools. It is one of the coin- 
cidental benefits which can be derived 
from the more important réle of 
preparing the scholars who will be 
the prime movers in their respective 
fields. The distribution of these 
respective interests represented in 
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the graduate schools can be estimated 
statistically. Of approximately two 
hundred thousand students in the 
graduate schools in 1952, some sixty- 
five thousand received Masters’ de- 
grees while less than seven thousand 
received Doctors’ degrees. This should 
not, of course, be taken to mean that 
all those who received Doctors’ degrees 
are scholars and those who received 
Masters’ degrees are not. Rather it 
is an index of how few proportionately 
of all those who take some graduate 
work are those who seek to enter 
upon genuinely advanced careers of 
scholarship. 


N VIEW of the numbers of students 

and their variety of interests in 
our graduate schools, what can be 
said of the activities and general 
effectiveness of the graduate schools? 
One of the interesting things that 
can be pointed out is that our major 
graduate schools are more nearly 
a national “community of scholars” 
than is true of any other field of 
education, undergraduate or profes- 
sional. This is due to the fact 
that the population of the graduate 
schools, faculty as well as students, is 
highly mobile. Graduate students 
are generally mature and independent. 
They tend to know what they want 
and where to go to get it. Moreover, 
graduate students are widely, if not 
heavily, subsidized through fellow- 
ships, grants, and employment oppor- 
tunities. Fees for graduate study 
are usually low or frequently do 
not exist. With their heavy under- 
graduate teaching responsibilities, 
universities are in fact eager to 
attract good graduate assistants. 
Finally, for most fields of graduate 
study there are few technical require- 
ments such as licensing, examinations, 
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or limitations of practice which would 
tend to restrict the study of the 
graduate student to a particular state 
or locality. The requirements of 
certification for teachers is probably 
the major exception. For most fields, 
no such barriers exist. A geologist, 
physicist, or chemical engineer may 
move about freely, engaging in study 
or employment as readily in one 
locality as another. This is why 
graduate schools have a larger propor- 
tion of “nonresidents” than do 
undergraduate or professional schools. 
In 1950, for example, there were 
2,819 graduate students who were 
residents of Connecticut, but 2,009 
of these Connecticut residents, or 
71 per cent, were being educated in 
graduate schools in other states. 
On the other hand, 64 per cent of 
the students attending graduate 
schools in Connecticut were residents 
of other states. This is the most 
extreme example, but to some extent 
this export and import of graduate 
students goes on in all the states. 
This mobility of graduate students is 
an important factor in the concentra- 
tion of graduate work in major univer- 
sity centers. While there are about one 
hundred different institutions in the 
United States which offer the Doctor’s 
degree, it is an interesting fact that 
about one-half of the Doctors’ degrees 
conferred in 1952 were granted by 
about a dozen universities. 

This heavy concentration of ad- 
vanced graduate work—graduate work 
at the doctorate level—in a compara- 
tively small number of universities 
raises quite naturally the question 
of what the distinguishing character- 
istics of a good graduate school are. 
When people want Doctors’ degrees, 
why do they choose so overwhelmingly 
Harvard, Cornell, Chicago, California, 
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Columbia, Yale, Wisconsin, and a 
half-dozen other universities? The 
easy answer is that these institutions 
have great prestige, but this answer 
merely changes the question. How 
have these institutions come to 
establish their prestige? What is it 
that the mature and serious graduate 
student, free to move to the university 
of his choice, looks for and can expect 
to find in a good graduate school? 
The first-class graduate schools appear 
to have at least three outstanding 
characteristics in common. First of 
all, they must have a faculty whose 
members embody the requisites of 
responsible scholarship. They must 
be experienced scholars, competent 
technicians, and men of ideas, of 
curiosity, who are active in the 
development of their fields. A gradu- 
ate faculty must itself know and be 
able to demonstrate what it is trying 
to teach. The prestige of a graduate 
school will be no greater than the 
prestige of the individual faculty 
members which make it up. Second, 
there must be adequate facilities 
appropriate to graduate study in 
the particular field in which it is 
undertaken. These facilities vary 
from department to department, but 
in any case they should be as nearly 
those necessary for pioneer work in 
the field as can be provided. The 
library collections on colonial history 
at Michigan or on the world wars at 
Stanford may not be indispensable 
to graduate work in history, but 
they may be the determining factors 
of choice for the student with highly 
specialized purposes and _ interests. 
The graduate student who studies 
biology in a department which 
possesses an electron microscope will 
be in a richer environment, scien- 
tifically speaking, than is one in a 
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department where there is no such 
equipment. The student may not 
personally make use of the micro- 
scope, but its presence and the 
presence of persons who do use it 
will expose him to the greater possi- 
bilities in his field. The importance 
of facilities and equipment can no 
doubt be overdrawn—equipment cer- 
tainly cannot replace fertile minds— 
but they do play an important part 
in scientific progress. Third, a good 
graduate school must provide an 
atmosphere which is suffused with 
a belief in, a respect for, and time 
for, basic scholarship. Such an atmos- 
phere is indispensable. A faculty 
overloaded with undergraduate teach- 
ing or administration or starved for 
encouragement for basic scholarship 
can hardly be expected to create an 
atmosphere in which scholarship can 
flourish. Good graduate work is 
done only where there is a sense of its 
importance and the time and oppor- 
tunity in which to carry it on. 

The widespread interest in graduate 
work and the growing number of 
students engaged in it have encour- 
aged more and more institutions to 
undertake it. This is not surprising. 
American colleges and universities 
have always been characterized by a 
most commendable spirit of service 
which has sought to accommodate 
almost every legitimate educational 
need. The effort to provide locally 
what students want or need is entirely 
in keeping with the spirit of our 
entire system of education. Many 
institutions undertake graduate work 
because of the aspirations of their 
own faculty. The better the training 
of a faculty, the more interested it 
will be in undertaking graduate 
instruction. Scholars like to work 
on the advanced levels of their fields. 
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Sometimes institutional ambition 
plays a part in the development of 
graduate study, for there is no doubt 
that scholarship at the graduate 
level is the most widely used measure 
of institutional prestige. The great 
universities of the country and of the 
world are those in which there is a 
high degree of scholarly concentra- 
tion. These factors have sometimes 
combined to lead institutions to 
undertake graduate work when per- 
haps they were not actually prepared 
to do so. So long, however, as 
mature and serious graduate students 
are in general well informed and free 
to move about, the possibilities of 
the dilution of graduate scholarship 
from institutions that are “ahead of 
their market” may not be too serious. 


HAT new developments of 

significance in the organization 
and operation of graduate work in 
American universities are beginning 
to appear? One of these is the fact 
that many of our major graduate 
schools are becoming less and less 
interested in any other work than 
that at the level of the Doctor’s 
degree. In some instances, such as 
at Yale and Princeton, the Master’s 
degree is definitely discouraged or in 
some departments actually discon- 
tinued. Other graduate schools, 
overwhelmed with candidates for the 
doctorate, of necessity have become 
preoccupied with graduate study at 
that level. Still others—in many 
departments at Harvard, for exam- 
ple—give the Master’s degree as a 
degree in course for a fifth year of 
study, thus conserving their time 
and energy for advanced work. Thus 
there appears to be developing in 
the country one group of “doctoral” 

[Continued on page 340) 


What’s Wrong with “Comparative 
Government”? 


By A. GORDON DEWEY 


It Ought to Be Comparative 


there is plenty wrong at present 

with the organization of instruc- 
tion in that basic subject of the 
undergraduate political-science cur- 
riculum, Comparative Government. 
In brief, the approach is not com- 
parative. Neither the organization 
of most recent textbooks in the field, 
and presumably of the bulk of the 
courses based on them, nor (as 
considerable personal observation 


[: the writer’s opinion, at least, 


seems to indicate) the equipment of 


the instructors is calculated to pro- 
mote the alleged objective. Political 
institutions comprise the modes or 
mechanisms for getting things done 
in the realm of government, and 
despite the increasing well- 
deserved interest of recent years in 
political processes (for example, 
interest-group activity, control of 
public opinion, bases of party align- 
ments, and so on), the study of the 
actual working of the institutions 
which impose the several frameworks 
within which these processes must 
operate remains fundamental to an 
understanding of government, and 
logically should precede other more 
specialized aspects of the general 
field of study. Furthermore, the 
citizen’s interest in the working of 
institutions becomes active when 
specific criticisms and suggestions 


for change confront him; that is, 
when concrete problems of govern- 
mental organization arise. To handle 
these problems adequately, all rele- 
vant data, from whatever source, 
should be considered; the method 
must be comparative. The same 
situation, on a wider scale, is faced 
when an entire constitution, say 
for a newly established country (for 
example, Israel), must be drafted. 
By the same token, the approach 
to the organization of undergraduate 
instruction in the subject should be 
identical; in other words, the system- 
atic study of political institutions, to 
promote an actual understanding of 
them, must be organized topically 
and be comparative.' 

The present discussion has been 
provoked by the apparent recession 
to an almost purely descriptive treat- 
ment in the recent textbook literature 
in Comparative Government,? as well 


IMaclver, R. M. The Modern State (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1926). Chap.1. For a discussion 
of the topical (problem) approach in teaching 
political science, see the writer’s “The General 
Course in Political Science,” Journat or HicHer 
Epucation, IV (January, 1933), pp. 9-14. The 
antithesis is between an essentially descriptive and 
an analytical approach. Actually, the former 
gives the student merely a collection of tenuously 
related facts about governments; the latter aims 
to afford an understanding of the situations which 
these institutions are designed to meet, and criteria 
for judging their effectiveness. 

*But see: Wit, Daniel. Comparative Political 
Institutions (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1953). 
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as in the outlines for several courses 
which have been examined. The 
issue of the topical approach in 
teaching American Government was 
threshed out exhaustively in the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion a good many years ago, and 
various good topically organized text- 
books are now in use. Such is not 
the case with Comparative Govern- 
ment in general, however—probably 
a legacy of the attitude that each 
country’s system is_ self-contained 
and sui generis, a reflection of the 
particular civilization (even the rela- 
tive innate political capacity of the 
people) which lies behind it. This 
was perhaps logical enough prior to 
the First World War, when a course 
comprised the descriptive study of 
half a dozen leading governmental 
systems seriatim, each distinctive 


and apparently promising indefinite 
stability. During this period, how- 


ever, the organization of study was 
also bequeathed the albatross of 
the Burgess technique, whereby an 
exposition of the salient features of 
the American governmental system, 
highly distinctive though they are, is 
used as a yardstick for the analysis and 
appraisal of all other constitutions.’ 
Then came the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, a principal legacy of which 
was several entirely new states, which 
must proceed forthwith to acquire 
constitutions. Two significant results 
for the study of Comparative Govern- 
ment ensued. First, the reflection of 
distinctive civilization theory had 


‘Burgess, J. W. Political Science and Compara- 
tive Constitutional Law, 2 vols. (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1893). The salient principles expounded 
are derived essentially from a remarkable page 
and a half of Marbury v. Madison (passage begin- 
ning, “ That the people have an original right . . .’”). 
The writer's first introduction to political science 
dates from this period, but he appears to have been 
saved from permanent stigmata by the exceptional 
original genius of his instructor, “Stevie” Leacock. 
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to go, for these constitutions were 
definitely ‘‘made-to-order” by men 
sitting in a room and arguing shall 
we have this or that, and their 
practicability depended on the rela- 
tive soundness with which their 
framers had grasped the comparative 
workings of political institutions. 
Second, the seriatim method of 
instruction was also out; time limits 
precluded consideration of all or most 
of the systems in succession as units; 
on the other hand, all presented 
specific features of importance which 
should not be ignored. The only 
logical or feasible solution was to 
adopt a topical organization and 
consider, not so much countries, as 
devices by which specific problems 
of governmental organization had 
been met.‘ Then came the forcible 
reduction in the number of these 
subjects for study; we are now back 
to a few leading state systems. 
Probably this, with perhaps the 
temptation to mitigate the mental 
strain of analysis on the part of 
textbook authors and instructors, has 
provoked a return to the descriptive 
seriatim emphasis.® 


HERE are two features appar- 

ently frequently encountered in 
the organization of introductory 
courses in Comparative Government 
which should most emphatically be 
avoided. The first is to begin with 
a separate introductory section on 
(necessarily disembodied) _ political 
theory. This is an utter waste of 
time, however inviting to the routineer 
instructor. Lacking as yet the insti- 


‘Some excellent analytical work was done during 
this phase: H. L. McBain and L. Rogers, New 
Constitutions of Europe; A. Headlam Morley, New 
Democratic Constitutions of Europe; A. Zurcher, 
The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe. 

'The typical textbook and course title ‘“Govern- 
ment of Europe” is a dead giveaway in'this respect. 
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tutional data to give the subject 
meaning, all that the student could 
get from it would be either a set of 
notes to memorize or the residue of 
an aimless (though possibly inter- 
esting) series of class “discussions.” 
Dictatorship is a technique of govern- 
ment, not an assortment of ideologies; 
necessary consideration of Marx- 
Leninism is best reserved for the 
section on Soviet government; ade- 
quate analysis of democratic theory 
belongs in the theory course, in the 
a connection, but more can be 
earned from study of the actual 
working of democratic institutions. 
Equally disembodied is any tabloid 
introduction to ‘General Political 
Science,” however well it suits the 
formal organization of a textbook. 

Second, there is the heritage of 
what it does not seem unfair to call 
“the Burgess technique.” Originally 
Dean Burgess used his “principles” 
as a yardstick for evaluating consti- 
tutional systems. Fortunately this 
does not appear to be the practice 
nowadays. What we have now, 
rather, is a Procrustean bed of pre- 
conceptions—assumed principles and 
stereotypes due to insufficient knowl- 
edge and imagination to understand 
systems based on antithetical prem- 
ises—into which other governments 
are pressed or stretched indiscrimi- 
nately. One sees even topical out- 
lines for courses in Comparative 
Government in regard to which it 
may be said without undue exaggera- 
tion that the organization and captions 
are those suited to a course in Ameri- 
can government, although the inter- 
stices contain material on European 
institutions.® 


*The writer has now before him an outline ot 
one of the most egregious examples of exactly this 
type of course. It also has the typical introductory 


section on abstract political theory noted previously. 
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The salient element in this attitude 
seems to be an obsession with the 
classic theory of separation of powers, 
now virtually peculiar to the Ameri- 
can governmental system—which did 
not come down from Mount Sinai, 
but was merely superimposed on a 
very ancient and significant method 
of governmental organization, the 
checks-and-balances system. Thus, 
to conform to this theory rather than 
to the actual working of the parlia- 
mentary system, the section in these 
outlines on the “executive” is sedu- 
lously divorced from that on the 
legislature—a perfectly proper ar- 
rangement in dealing with American 
institutions. The same holds true 
of the organization of the typical 
seriatim descriptive textbook. Nor- 
mally, in the section, say, on Britain, 
the chapters on the Crown, the Privy 
Council, and the Cabinet, the organi- 
zation of the administrative depart- 
ments, and the Civil Service are 
grouped together, followed by those 
on political parties and on parlia- 
mentary organization and procedure. 
This renders it most difficult to 
afford the student an intelligible view 
of an integrated policy-determining 
process, even with considerable jug- 
gling of the textbook material. 

Consider also the following typical 
examination question: “Compare the 
executives of two European coun- 
tries.” To a student with a grasp 
of the subject, this question would be 
unintelligible. What is meant by 
executive—the titular chief of state, 
the prime minister, the cabinet col- 
lectively, or the civil service? (Prob- 
ably the last-mentioned is the most 
nearly correct.) Perhaps the instruc- 
tor expected the student to do all 
this explaining in his answer, thus 
demonstrating what was wrong with 
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the original question. To use the 
term ‘“‘executive” in connection with 
the parliamentary system is so restric- 
tive as to be highly misleading. The 
people of the countries concerned 
are more realistic than college instruc- 
tors, and speak of “the Government.” 
Actually, a government has three 
successive and closely related major 
functions, to fail in any of which 
means loss of office: first, the presenta- 
tion of a program for the edification 
of the electorate; second, securing 
the enactment of its program by 
the parliament; third, supervision 
of the administration of that program. 
The relative importance of these 
three functions varies with “pongo 
circumstances, but only the last can 
in any sense be called “executive.” 
Why not, then, so organize the 
course that as fundamental a feature 
as this is adequately brought to the 
student’s attention? 

In addition to the waste of time 
in looking for elements that are not 
there, and in discussing them as if 
they were,’ thus misleading the stu- 
dents in one fashion, our typical 
organization of instruction falls short 
in an even more serious direction. It 
either ignores altogether, or affords 
opportunity for cursory incidental 
consideration only of, certain funda- 
mental features of political institu- 
tions in general which, by comparison 
and contrast, facilitate the under- 
standing of particular systems. It 
also flounders in regard to more 
specific points, such as that just 
noted, the failure so to organize 
the material as to present an intel- 
ligible picture of the integrated pro- 
cess of policy-determining under the 


7To the question: “Compare the extent to which 
the governments of England, France, and the 
USSR. conform to the Theory of Separation of 
Powers,” the answer, of course, is “They don’t.” 
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parliamentary system. In_ short, 
the sins of commission under the 
traditional approach are probably less 
serious than those of omission. This 


is where the topical principle of 
organization comes to the rescue. 


IFFUSION breeds confusion (to 

say nothing of superficiality and 
waste of time). Hence the introduc- 
tory course in Comparative Govern- 
ment should stay within its field, 
which is analysis of the actual working 
of political institutions. That is why 
abstract political theory is taboo. 
Nevertheless, by way of orientation, 
it is essential to understand the 
assumptions, or postulates, upon 
which these institutions operate. First 
is dictatorship, everywhere and in all 
ages. This is fundamentally a tech- 
nique of government—of retaining 
power, as Mussolini put it, at all 
costs—to which any particular ideol- 
ogy is emphatically only a means to 
the end. Its indispensable principle 
of operation is the ruthless and 
complete suppression of active politi- 
cal dissent. This, of course, is the 
negation of the basic assumption of 
democratic political society. Effec- 
tive application of this principle 
renders possible the superimposition, 
as in the U.S.S.R., of a totalitarian 
dictatorship upon a constitutional 
structure essentially democratic in 
form. This latter is a fact of prime 
significance and should be duly 
brought to the student’s notice. In 
contrast, democracy, which postulates 
the determination of public issues by 
asking the people rather than telling © 
them, is founded on political diversity 
and dissent. The objective in the 
organization of democratic political 
institutions, which should be the Leit- 
motif of the course, is, as Charles Beard 
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put it, the attainment of “simple, 
direct, responsible government.” 
Another major general topic which 
should be, but is not now, included 
is the institutional background of the 
parliamentary system. This is the 
most prevalent, one might well say 
the standard, type of government 
among democratic countries today, 
and has manifested everywhere a 
remarkably uniform process of evolu- 
tion in relation to its antecedents. 
Consideration of this evolution is 
essential because of the system’s 
characteristic reliance on usage rather 
than law, and the constant injection 
of vestigial elements in its operation. 
The salient contrast is between the 
parliamentary checks-and-bal- 
ances systems. The latter has revealed 
two main objectives. Originally the 
checks, chief of which was the estab- 
lishment of more or less representative 
legislative bodies, were vindicated 
as curbs on monarchical autocracy. 
Hardly was this step achieved than 
there developed a struggle on the 
part of these parliaments for control 
of the executive councils, heretofore 
the spokesmen of the rulers. The 
ensuing constitutional contest (known 
to every Canadian school child, for 
instance, as “the struggle for respon- 
sible government”) marked the cru- 
cial step in the development of 
parliamentary government; from coun- 
try to country it has gone round the 
world, and is one of the most inter- 
esting phenomena in the history of 
representative political institutions.* 
With the successful outcome of 
*For example, Britain, mainly during the reign 
of Charles 1; Canada, later 1830's; western European 
countries, during the first and second half of the 
nineteenth the constitution of 
1889 on; Russia, first Duma, 1905; India, for more 


than a generation, culminating with independence; 
various Near and Middle East countries of very 


century; 
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this controversy, the ruler, shorn of 
control of his council, becomes merely 
titular chief of state (king or presi- 
dent), whose function is to maintain 
what Bagehot calls the “dignified 
aspect” of the constitution;’ second 
chambers become secondary; the 
executive council (now the “‘cabinet”’) 
assumes the dual réle of leaders and 
servants of the parliament; and the 
checks-and-balances system, as a 
transition form between monarchy 
and parliamentary democracy, and 
along with it the remnants of the 
classic theory of separation of powers, 
passes from the scene. Meanwhile, 
the second, or contemporary, objec- 
tive of checks and balances remains 
as the backbone of American govern- 
mental organization, and also here 
and there to an extent in other 
countries. The essential feature is 
a sort of federalism, the division of 
governmental authority among vari- 
ous organs, each empowered to act 
independently of the others. The 
checks are now relied on as a defense, 
not against monarchical autocracy, 
but in favor of the status quo against 
the “tyranny of the majority” —the 
immediate impact of popular elections 
upon control of government and 
public policy. The antithesis is 
recent years (Nepal, 1951); the latest case appears 
to be the Gold Coast Colony in West Africa (1951). 

ypt, since there the king can dismiss the prime 
minister, still has a checks-and-balances system. 

°The English Constitution (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1873). Chap. 11. 

An interesting jeremiad appeared in England 
following the Parliament Act, 1911 (W. S. Mc- 
Kechnie, The New Democracy and the Constitution, 
1912), in which the author sees the proximate 
downfall of the British Constitution, owing to 
the destruction of its assumed checks-and-balances 
system by this act—the personal discretion of the 
Sovereign, and the power of the House of Lords, as 
against the Commons. It is probably of first-rate 
historical significance that the British Tories, 
though they read the handwriting on the wall and 


foresaw the eventual coming of 1945, did not go 
fascist, as did the Germans. 
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thus complete and striking, and 
should be duly emphasized in the 
organization of instructional material. 
Parliamentary government demands 
a focusing of responsibility, and 
admits the correlative concentration 
of authority, relying on the repre- 
sentative character of the parliament 
for the preservation of popular 
government; the checks-and-balances 
system insists on a distribution of 
authority and accepts the consequent 
diffusion of responsibility. 


HE preparation of the outline 

for a topically organized course, 
especially in Comparative Govern- 
ment, imposes a crucial test of the 
instructor's soundness of judgment 
and actual grasp of the subject, not 
to say long experience in testing 
various methods of approach in the 
classroom. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult problem is that of the degree 

’ to which the breakdown into separate 
topics should be carried. For instance, 
should political parties be considered 
comparatively in a separate topic, or, 
in view of their close relation to the 
policy-determining process, should 
they be treated as subtopics under 
the general working of the parlia- 
mentary system in, say, Britain, 
France, and Italy respectively? The 
answer would largely depend on the 
number of other countries whose 
party systems are thought to present 
elements of interest. In view of 
undoubted distinctive features, should 
the parliamentary systems of various 
leading countries be considered sepa- 
rately, seriatim, as major topics, or 
should there be a breakdown and 
comparative treatment of such prob- 
lems as the status, mode of choice, 
and functions of the titular head, 
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bicameralism, the bases of repre- 
sentation in the popular assembly, 
techniques of parliamentary control 
of the cabinet, and so on? Since 
the subject-matter was as yet largely 
paper schemes of government, the 
analyses of the constitutions which 
were adopted after the First World 
War carried the topical comparative 
breakdown all the way; but with 
long-established systems, which have 
their distinctive characteristics, the 
question is not quite so simple. 

On the other hand, many institu- 
tional features, commonly associated 
with specific countries, appear on 
analysis to reveal considerations of 
general applicability and_ interest. 
One fundamental antithesis in consti- 
tutional thinking is between the 
principles of legislative supremacy 
and limited government, commonly 
associated with the British and Amer- 
ican governments respectively. As 
Chief Justice Marshall put it, 
“‘between these alternatives, there 
is no middle ground.”" When the 
representatives of the Tiers Etat met 
and took the Tennis Court oath, 
they proclaimed, in effect, an epoch- 
making assumption, that there was 
no legal authority superior to an 
assembly representing the people. 
The same principle is embodied in 
the Irish Constitution, which contains 
an express prohibition on judicial 
review of parliamentary enactments. 
Nevertheless, there are numerous 
cases of limited governments in the 
world today; for instance, of necessity 
all federal systems. This principle 
looms large in the American constitu- 
tional system, and judicial review 


11 Cf. the almost incredible constitutional situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa—an impasse be- 
tween exponents of parliamentary supremacy and 
limited government under a written constitution. 
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becomes periodically a burning politi- 
cal issue because of the exceptionally 
numerous directions in which govern- 
ment powers are limited by constitu- 
tional provisions. 

The distinction between the law 
and the custom of the constitution 
is ordinarily treated as an idiosyncracy 
of the British government. True, in 
the United States “constitutional” 
is assimilated to “legal,” as deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court, whereas 
in the British countries the expression 
is uniformly associated with basic 
custom." Analyze, for instance, the 
following pithy statement in a dis- 

atch from Premier Borden to the 
British government regarding the 
ratification of the Paris peace treaties: 
“The Parliament of the United King- 
dom has the /ega/ power, but not the 
constitutional right, to legislate directly 
in respect of the affairs of Canada.””" 
The parliamentary system in Canada 
rests, not on express constitutional 
provision as in most countries, but 
on custom, inaugurated, it is true, by 
the addition of a single sentence to the 
governor’s instructions, following the 
Durham report of 1839. However, 
probably because of this emphasis 
on British usage, and the generally 
superficial character of the instances 
of constitutional practices ordinarily 
adduced, we forget how fundamental 
a réle custom plays in other systems. 
For example, that distinctive feature 
of American institutions, reliance 
upon judicial review to keep an entire 


11f, in Canada, for example, the federal or a 

vincial government is found to have ex 
its powers as prescribed in the constitution, the 
expression used is u/tra vires, not “unconstitutional” 
as in the United States. 

18 Borden, Robert Laird. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Studies (Toronto, Ontario: University of 
Toronto Press, 1922), pp. 121-22. The first part 
of his statement, which was true at the time of 
writing, is now no longer correct. 
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constitutional system upon an even 
keel, rests basically on custom— 
general acceptance of the judicial 
statesmanship of John Marshall. Con- 
versely in France, despite the argu- 
ments of Léon Duguit based on 
Marbury v. Madison, custom has con- 
sistently decreed against judicial re- 
view of legislation as we understand it. 

The trite distinction between 
“written” and “unwritten” constitu- 
tions also holds a principle of general 
applicability. The moral antecedent 
to a written constitution is some sort 
of upheaval, quite probably a revolu- 
tion, which involves a comprehensive 
statement of the new basis of govern- 
ment. Such was the case temporarily 
in Britain under Cromwell; but we 
forget that several crucial elements 
in the present British Constitution 
have been written, and under the 
circumstances just cited. Instead of 
a wholesale revolution and a single 
new Constitution, however, there 
have been periodic constitutional 
crises in regard to specific issues, and 
the basis of settlement has normally 
been written down for future guid- 
ance.“ Similarly, a breach of consti- 
tutional custom may well involve a 
legal prohibition against a repetition 
of such action, as when the House of 
Lords breached custom in vetoing 
the Lloyd George budget of 1909, 
and the Parliament Act of 1911 
resulted. So, also, when President 
Roosevelt broke the third-term tradi- 
tion, the Twenty-second Amendment 
was adopted in reply. 

While on the subject of constitu- 
tions, we must not forget the problems 
of bills of rights—the bases, content, 


M4For example, Magna ow, Petition of Right, 


1628; Bill of Rights, 1689; Act of Settlement, 1701; 
Reform Acts; Parliament Act, 1911, 1947; Statute 
of Westminister, 1931; and others of lesser moment. 
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and implementation of declarations 
of civil liberties. This topic would 
seem to lend itself eminently 
to specific, comparative treatment. 
Finally, there is the issue of constitu- 
tional rigidity and democracy. The 
process of formal constitutional change 
ranges from the extreme of mechanical 
difficulty in the United States to 
ease in Britain. Nevertheless, it 
seems easier to amend the United 
States Constitution than the Supreme 
Court. It has been argued, rather 
fatuously, that a more rigid formal 
process of amending the Weimar 
and Italian constitutions would have 
inhibited Hitler and Mussolini. Con- 
stitutional prohibitions will never 
provoke any qualms in the revolu- 
tionary, whether of right or left; he 
who gets slapped is the liberal, who 
desires change, but even more is 
devoted to the preservation of consti- 
tutional government. Constitutional 


rigidity is closely related to the 


significance of judicial review. Under 
a simple, malleable constitution, no 
one worries much what the courts 
think of it—they will be told; but 
in the United States, it is undoubtedly 
easier to damn the Court than to 
amend the Constitution. 


VEN if the scope of the present 

discussion contemplated it, space 
would not permit a comprehensive 
examination here of the content and 
organization of a course in Compara- 
tive Government. The foregoing 
comments were introduced merely 
to exemplify the mode of approaching 
the organization of a single major 
topic in such a course (shall we 
call it ““The Constitutional Bases of 
Government”’?) and the types of 
problems to be analyzed in several 
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of the principal subtopics to be 
included therein. The decision 
whether we have a topic to be 
accorded separate, comparative treat- 
ment will depend on two criteria: 
Does it involve one or more significant 
problems of political organization? 
Does it concern a sufficient number 
of countries to warrant comparative 
treatment? Otherwise, the point 
would be relegated to incidental 
treatment in connection with the 
country it particularly concerns. 
Doubtless it will have been noted 
that, because of the characteristic 
organization of our introductory 
courses in political science, the present 
discussion thus far has been almost 
entirely confined to the parliamentary 
system, its distinctive characteristics 
and the common _ misconceptions 
regarding it which previous preoccu- 
pation wholly with American institu- 
tions seems to induce. Actually, we 
have three main types of govern- 
mental organization in the world 
today: the checks-and-balances sys- 
tem of the United States, parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the Russian 
soviet edifice; each founded on its 
own premises, frequently imcompat- 
ible in the case of the first two, 
altogether so in the case of the third. 
The Russian soviet system is a 
thoroughly integrated, self-contained, 
and highly distinctive governmental 
structure, which cannot be compared 
in detail with any other, as parlia- 
mentary systems may readily be with 
each other. Frequently a point in 
“American Government I” may be 
elucidated most effectively by com- 
parison with the practice in some 
parliamentary country, con- 
versely, incidental comparisons with 
American organization and methods 


. 
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will be interspersed throughout the 
Comparative course; but 
owing to the incompatibility of basic 
assumptions, it is doubtful whether 
other than confusion could result 
from attempts to follow this practice 
in the case of the U.S.S.R. That is 
to say, consideration of the soviet 
system had best comprise a separate, 
self-contained, major topic in the 
course. 


NE final suggestion may be in 

order. Instructors who have 
been accustomed to teaching both 
the course on Introductory American 
Government and that on Comparative 
Government, and have found the 
incidental comparison technique effec- 
tive in both, have probably noticed 
considerable duplication of effort and 
consequent loss of time in their 
work. They no doubt also have 
noted numerous points in these 
courses where American and _ parlia- 
mentary institutions might well be 
considered together comparatively. 
Furthermore, a course in Comparative 
Government, to deserve the name, 
should cover the field of political 
institutions comprehensively, not 
merely a segment thereof, however 
important. The conclusion would 
seem to indicate the organization of 
a year course," on a topical-compara- 
tive basis, in which American and 
parliamentary institutions would be 
integrated in so far as is reasonable, 
with the soviet system constituting 


15In colleges on a year basis, no administrative 
are presented; for those on a seme ter 
asis, there are devices whereby year courses may 
be offered; consultation of the catalogue would prob- 
ably reveal several already in operation. 
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a separate topic, as suggested. 

It is very probable that by this 
integration and elimination of dupli- 
cation, at least twenty per cent of 
the year can be saved. It is further 
suggested that this gained time should 
be utilized in consideration of a 
preliminary topic, not now included 
in either course, which might be 
entitled, ““The State and the Process 
of Government.” (Note that this 
does not mean “Theories of the 
State.”) The first question to be 
considered would be: What is there 
distinctive about the state as a form 
of social organization which renders 
the variegated interests in a country 
so eager to secure control of its 
government? Then would follow 
some analysis of our “pluralist politi- 
cal society ’’'*—What are the principal 
interests which seek to control the 
operation of our political institutions 
and why? How in general do they 
operate? Some consideration of the 
control of public opinion might well 
be included. Such an introduction 
should serve to orient the student 
and help him considerably toward the 
understanding of how political institu- 
tions actually operate. The present 
writer taught a course such as this, 
to his own satisfaction at least, in 
one college, and organized a revised 
version for another college. Needless 
to say, he considers it the best type 
of general introductory course in 
political science which could be offered. 

(Vol. XXV, No. 6] 


MMaclver, R. M. The Web of Government, 
passim; also the Federalist, No. 10. For interest- 
group activity in general, a sketchy treatment, but 
quite adequate at the introductory level, is found 
in Stuart Chase, Democracy under Pressure. 
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Planning College Enrollment 
for Academic Efficiency 


By ROBERT W. McEWEN anv KALIXT S. SYNAKOWSKI 


A General Method for Making Specific Determinations 


LL the forecasts of college enroll- 
A ments in the years ahead 
suggest pressure on colleges 
and universities to expand their 
facilities and size, pressure greater 
than that immediately following the 
Second World War. The simple fact 
of a larger population of college 
age will produce that pressure, even 
if there should be a change in the 
steady increase in the percentage of 
that group in higher education. 

This matter is of concern to all 
who believe in a reasonable balance 
between private and public education. 
That tax-supported institutions will 
grow can be safely predicted. Can 
private colleges grow in number or 
size? This question is one that is 
particularly acute among the smaller 
colleges, for they commonly conceive 
their chief contribution to the educa- 
tional scene as stemming from their 
small size. 

Can a small college define how 
small it should be to function effec- 
tively in the years ahead? During 
the past academic year, Hamilton 
College has made a relatively thorough 
and persistent effort to find its own 
answer to this question, to define the 
most efficient student-body size in 
the light of projected enrollment 
trends. The results, like many of 


the conditions affecting them, are of 
local interest, but the method may 
possibly be suggestive. 

Hamilton is, and proposes to 
remain, a small college. But its 
enrollment has grown from two 
hundred in 1917 to three hundred 
in the early twenties, to four hundred 
fifty from 1930 to 1941. Its postwar 
peak enrollment was 611, declining 
to a present average of about 560. 
Since it is a residential men’s college, 
at the edge of a small community, 
any sharp change in enrollment calls 
for more planning than is needed 
in an urban institution. Based in 
part on its tradition as a smaller-than- 
average small college, in part on 
obvious practical limitations, the 
general question was first posed: 
What effect on the College would be 
produced by variations in enrollment 
from a minimum of four hundred to 
a maximum of eight hundred students? 

Institutional decision in such a 
matter can seldom be made solely 
on the basis of curricular or academic 
criteria. Such mundane matters as 
the adequacy of the water supply 
may be relevant. The budget is 
not unimportant, and there are 
intangible but proper concerns for 
the character of campus life which 
a change in enrollment may affect. 
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The studies were therefore divided 
into three parts. A survey of the 
business management of the College 
was made by professional consultants 
who estimated an optimal enrollment 
in terms of plant and _ budgetary 
considerations.' A faculty committee 
on student activities was asked to 
discuss the relation of enrollment 
tostudent-student and student-faculty 
acquaintance and friendship, the sense 
of corporate unity, and the extra- 
curricular life of the student. The 
Committee on Studies of the faculty 
undertook the most difficult task 
of studying the general question in 
relation to the central academic task 
of the College. Would the efficiency 
of the academic situation be affected 
in the event enrollment changed? 
What effects upon the quality of the 
academic program would result if 
enrollment were varied from four 
hundred to eight hundred students? 
Does maximum academic efficiency 
point to any definite size? 

The studies issued in separate 
reports which were submitted to the 
governing board. In the light of 
these studies, the decision was made 
to increase enrollment in the years 
ahead to approximately 750. The 
separation of the problem into these 
three aspects was helpful. It pre- 
vented the intrusion of practical, 
financial concerns into discussion of 
academic questions at too early a 


IThis study, conducted by Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget, management engineers, New York City, 
was made possible by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and a gift from a friend 
of the College. 

"This study was financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Mr. Syna- 


kowski devoted full time for the major part of the 

college year to work with the Committee on Studies, 

whose members were: Brewster Gere, chairman; 

= Blyth, George Nesbitt, Charles Godcharles 
inton Tolles, 


Hamlin. 


awrence Yourtee, and Frank 
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stage. It freed the survey of business 
management from responsibility for 
recommendations in curricular mat- 
ters. It provided for adequate and 
separate discussion of our traditional 
concern for personal relationships. 
Fortunately, the three separate studies 
pointed to a common answer. 


HE concern here is with the 

analysis of the relationship of 
student enrollment to academic effi- 
ciency. The Committee found a 
working definition of academic eff- 
ciency as the degree to which the 
basic academic objectives of an insti- 
tution are achieved. To the extent 
that an educational program con- 
tributes to the realization of the 
academic goals of the institution, to 
that extent that program may be 
called academically efficient. 

At once the necessity arises for 
treating something that is both 
dynamic and intangible as though 
it wereconstant. The basic academic 
objectives of a college must, appar- 
ently, be restated every decade or 
two, and each new statement may 
show some changes in emphasis if 
not in fundamental purpose. But 
if the attempt is made to measure, as 
far as possible, the efficiency of a 
program in reaching objectives, the 
objectives must be treated as constant. 
Fortunately for Hamilton’s purposes, 
faculty study and action in recent 
years had issued in a statement of 
goals for liberal education expressed 
in a revision of requirements for 
graduation; a statement which could, 
it was believed, be assumed to hold 
fairly constant for a decade or two. 

The working definition illustrates 
immediately the limitation of any 
such study. There can be no one 
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optimal size for three small colleges 
unless, mirabile dictu, they should 
all share identical academic objectives. 

Any educational program contains 
a variety of factors each of which 
directly affects the achievement of 
the goals of the college. The size 
and character of the course list, for 
example, contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the stated purposes and 
objectives of the college. The course 
list may be so long as to offer a 
student a very rich fare indeed, with 
the result that in his relatively 
unguided selection he misses much 
of what the faculty say in the 
catalogue they hope he will secure. 
Or it may be so short as to fail to 
rovide a path toward an avowed 
institutional goal. The list may 
include courses which are there 


because a professor now retired or 
dead liked to offer them. The length 
and the breadth and the depth of the 


course list together make up what 
might be called “curricular efficiency” 
in their relationship to agreed-on 
goals. 

Similarly, classroom efficiency would 
appear to be a function of the 
number and quality of students in a 
given course or section and the teach- 
ing methods that are preferred for 
the course in view of its goals and 
the goals of the college. Conse- 
quently, the concept of academic effi- 
ciency can be broken down into the 
academic effectiveness of each of 
many factors involved in an academic 
program and defined more sharply 
in the process. To the extent that 
these several factors jointly contribute 
to the realization of academic objec- 
tives, to that degree may the program 
they make up be called academically 
efficient. The optimal enrollment for 
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a given institution is that enrollment 
which is judged as producing, together 
with these other the highest 
degree of academic efficiency in the 
total program. 


ISTED summarily, there are at 

least five factors in any educa- 

tional program which are determi- 
nants of optimal enrollment: 


1. A course list necessary for maximum 
academic efficiency 

2. An optimal section-size for each 
course in this list 

3. A certain course-election pattern; a 
definite, if estimated, percentage of 
the student body as electing each 
course 

4. A set of principles according to which 
each course is assigned a number of 
sections which deviate the least 
possible from the optimal size of a 
section 

5. Acertain quality of student body 


These factors show certain char- 
acteristics which, if explicitly recog- 
nized, suggest an appropriate method 
of analysis. First, in any academic 
program all of them function as 
variables. In the language of the 
logician, each may be assigned differ- 
ent values. Second, all these factors 
are interrelated. A change in one 
will almost certainly wee adjust- 
ment in one or more of the others. 
Third, each factor taken by itself 
yields no definite information con- 
cerning optimal size. And finally, 
factors 1, 2, and 3 are quantifiable; 
the others are not. 

Since some of the determining 
factors are quantifiable, they suggest 
a method whereby numerical conclu- 
sions are rigorously deduced from 
quantified data. The first step in 
such a method is the construction of 


; 
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an idealized academic program; that 
is, a hypothetical program in which 
the values assigned to some factors 
are deemed productive of maximum 
efficiency. The second step consists 
in finding out the effects that differ- 
ent values of student-body size have 
on those determining factors to which 
values have not been assigned. The 
need for this step is obvious. Since 
an examination of the determining 
factors reveals that no one of them 
in itself provides definite information 
on optimal size, the alternative is to 
choose several values for student-body 
size and determine the consequences 
these sizes produce for certain of the 
determining factors left free within 
the idealized program. 

The third step of the method 
consists simply in the interpretation 
of these consequences in the light of 
academic efficiency. To what degree 
do these consequences help realize 
a maximally efficient program and, 
therefore, the objectives in the light 
of which it is fashioned? To the 
degree that they do, to that extent 
may the student-body size that pro- 
duces them be considered optimal. 

Fixed and numerically specified 
values, therefore, can be assigned to 
three quantifiable determining fac- 
tors: the length of the course list, the 
optimal section-size for each course 
in the list, and the percentage of the 
student body judged likely to enroll 
in each course. Given, then, a 
specified student-body size of five 
hundred, for example, together with 
this idealized program, computations 
can be made with respect to the 
following factors: 


1. The number of students who enroll 
in a specific course 

2. The number and sizes of sections 
assigned to each course 
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3. The numerical and percentage devia- 
tion of each section from its optimal 
size 

4. The total number of class-sections 
involved in the entire course list 

5s. The average percentage deviation 
(that is, from optimal size) per 
section 


The last of these computations is 
the important one for our purposes. 
It is obtained by totaling the per- 
centage deviations of all sections and 
dividing their sum by the total 
number of sections. 

These five factors for which com- 
putations may be made represent 
free variables included within the 
idealized educational program. That 
idealized program assigns no fixed 
value tothem. Rather, each assumes 
a specified value in relation to a 
definite student-body size and varies 
with each change in it. Thus, for 
each specified student-body size there 
is an average percentage deviation 
per section. Since this figure measures 
the degree to which optimal section- 
sizes of the idealized program are 
met, it indicates the extent to which 
a specified student-body size produces 
maximum efficiency and is, therefore, 
a measure of the degree to which a 
particular student-body size is opti- 
mal. By plotting a number of such 
percentage deviations it is possible 
to produce a curve of efficiency, the 
smallest average percentage deviation 
obviously indicating optimal student- 
body size. 

It is important to note that this 
numerical procedure measures optimal 
student-body size from only two 
aspects of an efficient academic pro- 
gram—an optimal course list and 
optimal section-size. This is a serious 
shortcoming. There is needed an 
additional but supplementary type 
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of method which will handle the non- 
quantifiable factors relevant to the 
determination of optimal size. 

Such a method was developed in 
three steps: 


1. Assigning fixed but unspecified values 
to all but one factor within some 
hypothetical educational program 

2. Determining the consequences pro- 
duced for this free factor by varia- 
tions in student-body size 

3. Interpreting these consequences in the 
light of the general concept of 
academic efficiency 


The second and third steps of this 
non-numerical method may be supple- 
mented by another, consisting simply 
in assigning to the free factor a fixed 
but unspecified value considered 
essential for maximum academic 
efficiency, to determine whether any 
student-body size is indicated. 

This method, it should be noted, 


does not call for the construction of 


any idealized program. Any program 
will do, so long as all factors except 


one are kept constant. Furthermore, 
it is obvious that the method does 
not promise specific numerical results 
but only exceedingly rough estimates 
of optimal size. Again, the method 
determines optimal size on the basis 
of one factor at a time, and the 
optimal size suggested by a single 
factor may not square with the 
size which is suggested by study 
of another factor. Simple averaging 
of several optimal sizes produced 
by this method will not do, since 
some may be justified on the basis 
of certain factors which are much 
more important than others to over- 
all academic efficiency. Thus, careful 
judgment must be used in weighting 
the relative importance of these 
estimates in the final determination 
of optimal size. 
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The experience of the Committee 
on Studies in developing and following 
this method has been set forth. The 
numerical method alone provided 
a point on a curve based solely 
on those factors which could be 
reduced to quantified data. The 
second method was employed as a 
check on the significance of the 
numerical results. 


HE preceding description of the 

numerical method identifies ten 
factors making up the idealized edu- 
cational program of the college. The 
five factors first listed are assumed 
to be constant and to represent in 
part a program which exemplifies 
maximum efficiency in achieving the 
educational goals of the college. The 
process employed by the Committee 
in developing such an idealized pro- 
gram may be of interest. 

First, a course list necessary for 
maximum academic efficiency was 
compiled. Here the length of the 
course list was of first concern. It 
was found that the course list had 
grown steadily through the first half 
of the century; that it had increased 
at a rate greater than the rate of 
increase of the student body; that 
the rate of growth at Hamilton and a 
number of comparable colleges had 
slackened sharply in the past decade; 
and that the number of courses 
offered was comparable to that at 
similar institutions. (The relatively 
short list of 112 courses now offered 
reflects the educational philosophy 
of the small liberal-arts college.) 
The Committee judged that the 
present number of courses could be 
posited as satisfactory for the ideal- 
ized program. 

But what courses ought a college 
to give? Here, obviously, clarity of 
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objective is a prerequisite to any 
judgment. Thus the Committee em- 
ployed a questionnaire and interview 
technique, capitalizing on the judg- 
ment and experience of all the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Each course 
was judged with reference to its 
contribution to over-all academic 
objectives. The question was raised 
whether each course, in turn, could be 
held to be essential in a ‘minimum- 
adequate” curriculum aimed at our 
goals. Suggestions were sought as 
to courses not now offered which 
might be judged essential to such a 
minimum-adequate curriculum. 

The Committee found that “desir- 
able modifications are relatively 


slight, progressive rather than drastic 
. . . that the modifications which can 
be anticipated would not change 
greatly the character of the program 
or the pattern of course elections by 
the student body.” 


Clearly some 
decision had to be reached if this 
factor was to be treated as a constant. 
The Committee considered experi- 
mental determination of the course 
list but discarded it as impracticable 
within the time limits necessary for 
any such study. It reached the 
conclusion that “the present course 
list, although basically a variable, 
may be treated as if it were a fixed 
constant.” 

Second, an optimal section-size for 
each course in the list was estimated. 
The determination of an ideal or 
optimal enrollment for each section 
of a course was based on the specific 
objectives for each course and the 
teaching methods judged most desir- 
able for those objectives. It was 
assumed that the objectives of courses 
offered in a college are directly 
related to the objectives of the over- 
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all program, an assumption which 
can be made with some degree of 
safety in a small college seriously 
working at its task. Again, experi- 
mental determination of optimal 
section-size was recognized to be 
desirable but was judged impracti- 
cable within the time limitations of 
the study. Department heads and 
instructors were asked through a 
questionnaire to state optimal section- 
sizes for each course. The subjec- 
tivity of their judgments was admitted, 
but its effect was not considered to be 
serious. 

Third, a certain course-election 
pattern was arranged; a definite, 
although estimated, percentage of 
the student body was thought of 
as electing each course. The applica- 
tion of the numerical method employed 
in the study presupposed that some 
sort of course-election pattern would 
prevail regardless of student-body 
size. While such a pattern may not, 
of course, be precisely exemplified 
in actual practice in any one year, 
it was thought that current experience 
at Hamilton might be considered 
as representative. The assumption 
underlying the use of this factor was 
that the academic goals of the college 
were to be regarded as constant for 
purposes of the study and that 
factors affecting election of courses 
would not change materially for the 
size ranges in which the pattern would 
be applied. 

If a college operated under a 
purely free-elective system, such an 
assumption might be unwarranted. 
Prediction of the balance of course 
elections is obviously stronger when 
an institution, having adopted a 
statement of academic objectives, 

(Continued on page 
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The Current Administrative 
Challenge in Higher Education 


By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 


To Make Better Use of Existing Resources 


ITH the prospect of rising 
enrollments and shrinking 
finances, American univer- 


sities apparently have a difficult time 
ahead of them. The nation is going 
to fall far short of the three billion 
dollar annual expenditure goal that 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education said should be attained 
by 1960. Faced with the prospect 
of rising burdens and mounting costs 
and at the same time with net 
incomes that are on a relative decline, 
what should we do?. I assume that 
we will try to raise more money, but 
that will hardly suffice as a complete 
program. The emergency is more 
immediate than that, and large sums 
are not likely to be released so long 
as defense expenditures take (and 
rightly) so large a part of the national 
income. 


The second, and perhaps more 
immediate part of the remedy, there- 
fore, must be to get more for what 
we spend on higher education in the 


United States. I began to be inter- 
ested in this problem when I headed 
a study for the American Political 
Science Association, which published 
a report in 19§1 entitled Goals for 
Political Science. 1 became even more 
interested in it a year later when 
I served as American representative 


on a working group of Unesco and 
the International Political Science 
Association, which has since published 
a report dealing with the substantive 
and organizational aspects of social 
science, comparatively and _inter- 
nationally. These experiences con- 
vinced me that there is a great deal 
that university administrators and 
faculties working together could do 
to get more value out of the dollars 
that are now spent on higher educa- 
tion. Many educational administra- 
tors have known this for a long time, 
no doubt, but I have only recently 
had it dawn on me, and hence I have 
something of the naiveté and zeal 
of the new recruit. In the following 
discussion I want to explore the 
question of how university faculties 
can be made more administrative- 
minded (not administration-minded, 
lease note), this being the means, as 
I see it, of solving the problem of 
how to do more on less. 

The problem of the modern uni- 
versity is that it is called upon to 
be all things to all people. It is 
not merely responsible be disseminat- 
ing higher education and providing 
the foundations and technical knowl- 
edge for the professions: it is expected 
also to conduct adult education, 
serve the main segments of the 
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economy, provide the leadership for 
all walks of life, and at the same time 
integrate knowledge and develop the 
values of the society in which it is 
found. How can the university do 
all these things and do them well? 

The university, from a management 
standpoint, has a wider and more 
diverse jurisdiction than any other 
institution with the possible exception 
of civil government, and hence its 
problems of planning and adminis- 
tration are correspondingly greater. 
But I fear we do not adequately 
realize that fact and act accordingly. 

Before going into the administra- 
tive implications of our problem, let 
us prepare the way by getting some 
historical perspective. Let us see 
how the university has developed 
and how it came to have the broad 
functions it has today. 

What we find is this. The first 
universities, back in the twelfth cen- 
tury, had a predominantly vocational 
emphasis. They were used as train- 
ing centers for the learned professions. 
Later, however, they began to teach 
liberal arts and to emphasize the 
humanistic tradition as they do now. 
Liberal arts was thought of as seven 
subjects—grammar, rhetoric, dialec- 
tic, arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
music. Later they became centers 
for literary and scientific research, 
which meant that a third function 
was added to the vocational and the 
liberal arts. Still later, the univer- 
sities lost their cloistered and their 
international character and became 
a vehicle for the growing nationalism 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The universities took a 
more active réle in politics and in 
shaping culture; they might even 
be called the midwife of the nation- 
state system in several countries. As 
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part of this development, they became 
training centers in governmental 
administration—examples being the 
universities of Halle and Uppsala in 
the eighteenth centuries. 


HEN the universities emerged 

into the modern era, therefore, 
they had a variety of functions. They 
were still the centers for vocational 
training except that now they took 
in almost every field in life, including 
business and agriculture. They still 
emphasized their teaching function 
and the broadening process of general 
education, but only as one of several 
emphases. Third, they had become 
great research centers, conducting 
more basic research than any other 
agency in the community, including 
industry and government. In addition 
to all this, they were supposed to con- 
duct adult-education courses, night 
classes, and extension services, and 
to do countless practical research 
jobs for industry, agriculture, labor, 
and the government. On top of all 
this, they were expected to integrate 
knowledge and develop a rounded 
philosophy, to clarify and strengthen 
the values of the given culture, and 
to provide the leadership for the 
entire community so that it would be 
progressive and up-and-coming in- 
stead of stagnant. 

This is a tall order. The task 
is filled with paradoxes. The instruc- 
tion is supposed to be highly utilitarian 
and practical and at the same time 
integrative and philosophical; the 
university is expected to be part of 
the community and yet detached; 
willing and able to serve and yet 
fiercely determined to preserve its 
intellectual integrity; motivated by 
the desire to give everyone a broad 
general education and yet just as 
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anxious to fit its graduates to take 
their practical positions in life; con- 
scious of the fact that research is 
the fount from which teaching inspira- 
tion is drawn and community progress 
is made possible and yet insistent 
that its best men shall spend most 
of their time communicating their 
inspiration and skills to others. 

I could go on multiplying the 
number of seeming paradoxes—oppo- 
sites that need to be combined 
somehow if the universities are to 
do the work that is expected of them. 
But I will simply let the matter go 
_ here, adding the observation that the 
combining of these opposites is the 
principal task of philosophy and 
the philosopher, just as it is of the 
individual; and that the university 
can be expected to have a much more 
difficult time bringing extremes into 
working balance than either the 
individual or the philosopher. This is 
because it is larger, its various func- 
tions are difficult to define clearly, 
and once they have been defined it 
is even more difficult to bring them 
back into relation again and to 
develop a synthesis which will give 
any assurance of wholeness and of 
worth-while values. Yet this is the 
task that must be performed if 
universities are to live up to the 
demands that are made on them 
by society. 


HE only solution I see is to 
improve the use of our resources 
through better administrative meth- 


ods. How can this be done? I 
have some ideas. To begin with, we 
do not spend enough time defining 
our educational aims. This is the 
first rule of administration in any 
field. Get people to think about 
what they are doing and get them 
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to want to do it, and their perform- 
ances will improve to a degree that is 
sometimes truly surprising. This 
means that we do not have enough 
faculty meetings where the sole sub- 
ject discussed is educational goals 
and philosophies. I have come to 
the conclusion, largely as a result 
of editing the report entitled Goals 
for Political Science, that the much- 
maligned pedagogues are right and 
that we ought to listen to them. We 
simply do not think enough or do 
enough about reaching the ends we 
have-in view. We leave it all to 
chance and to individual inclination. 
Universities have become so large 
that almost everything entitled 
administration has to do with “‘house- 
keeping” functions like budgets and 
purchasing, and almost no attention 
Is given to the most important func- 
tion of all, which is to decide upon 
educational objectives and_philos- 
ophies, and how these two are to be 
brought about by co-ordination with- 
in. This work, if it is to be done 
at all, must be done by the faculties, 
not by someone who issues orders 
from above. We have learned that 
motivation, to be worth anything, 
must be self-induced through demo- 
cratic processes of participation. If 
this is true of industry and govern- 
ment, how much more true it is of 
academic institutions, where faculty 
members are notoriously individual- 
istic and resistant to outside influence 
and domination. 

The first thing I would suggest, 
therefore, is this: let us begin doing 
more about planning educational 
objectives, philosophies, and curricu- 
lums by enlisting the active co-opera- 
tion of the faculties themselves. 

The second thing I would like to 
suggest is that although we already 
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have ample resources of men and 
women of ability, we are not using 
them as effectively as we might. 
The reason for this is that academic 

ople are inclined to be exclusive, 
jealous of other departments, empire- 
builders, unco-operative. This is 
curious, too, because intellectually 
we see the need to be otherwise. 
Why, then, is it that we are so 
insecure and so suspicious that we 
do not like to have relations with 
other parts of the university for fear 
our provinces will be invaded? Per- 
haps psychologists have the answer. 
Perhaps there is a feeling of economic 
insecurity or a feeling that society 
does not do enough to recognize our 
financial worth—I do not know. 
What I do know is that we could 
increase the efficiency of our univer- 
sities immeasurably if some method 
could be found to break down barriers 
between departments and_ schools 
and to use our human resources more 
profitably. 

Let me be concrete. No university 
is so rich that it can afford to go on 
adding specialists that are not neces- 
sary. But that is what we do. 
Instead of using a man in some other 
department—borrowing his services, 
as it were—we feel that we must 
have a man exclusively for our own. 
The result of all this is that often 
we get mediocre men when we could 
have one good man, and we add so 
much to over-all university costs 
that we cannot do all the things 
that universities are called upon to 
do—and will not be able to accom- 

lish—unless we learn to do a better 
job of internal planning and utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

Some examples of what I am 
talking about come to mind. We 
teach administration in a number 
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of fields—business administration, 
public administration, educational 
administration, social work, public 
health, and so on. And yet the 
elements of administration in all 
these fields are the same, and the 
divergencies are relatively unim- 
portant and could be taught in 
sections of a common course. Why 
do we not recognize that fact and 
act on it? Or take this instance: 
there is a connection between biology, 
psychology, and all the social sciences, 
for one of the most promising 
approaches to social science is the 
organic approach. And yet do we 
recognize this fact and do something 
to bring fruitful collaborations about? 
Or take the connection between soci- 
ology and social work, philosophy 
and political theory and economic 
theory—the point where some of the 
most important integrations of knowl- 
edge need to be made. How little 
we do to bring these disciplines into 
active working accord. I could go 
on multiplying instances of such 
lost opportunities throughout the 
length and breadth of the university. 


OT only do we fail to integrate 

our efforts adequately within 
the main divisions of the university, 
but the existence of divisions seems 
to have the effect of erecting barriers 
to free association between men in 
different departments. Do not mis- 
understand me: I am not arguing 
for the abolition of divisional or 
departmental organization. I am 
simply suggesting that we practice 
what we preach in courses on adminis- 
tration given in the university by 
heeding the fact that the more you 
organize, specialize, and divide, the 
more attention you have to give to 
co-ordination and synthesis. We do 
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not do this adequately at present, 
and appointing more deans and 
administrative officers will not do it. 
What we need is more presidents, 
deans, chairmen, and faculty members 
who realize how important co-opera- 
tion is in stretching the limited 
resources of the university. I do 
not advocate heavier teaching-loads 
to make the resources of the univer- 
sity stretch still further. On the 
contrary, paradoxical as it may seem, 
I think we would get farther if we had 
smaller faculties, a lighter teaching- 
load, a minimum of three months 
off every year, and assured oppor- 
tunities for research and_ physical 
renewal. There is too much hack 


teaching being done already in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities; what 
we need is educational policies and 
leadership that will provide teachers 
who are scholars and scholars who 
are inspired. One such teacher is 


worth more to the student in afterlife 
than a dozen of the drones who use 
the same lecture notes for twenty 
or thirty years. We need a new 
educational philosophy—a philosophy 
which will revolve about the need to 
make better use of our existing 
resources. 

Nowhere have I seen the need of 
improved internal articulation better 
expressed than in a speech by Presi- 
dent Carlson of the University of 
the State of New York. Speaking 
frankly to a group of educators, 
President Carlson said: 


American universities are suffering 
from hardening of the categories, a 
malignant malady that prevents com- 
munication among the various fields of 
knowledge. The professor of literature 
cannot talk with the social scientist; the 
historian cannot converse with the sci- 
entist; and so hardened are the categories 
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that a man in one basic science cannot 
communicate with a man in another 
basic science. We are challenged to teach 
one another. 


If this situation were corrected, he 
added, education’s greatest challenge: 
“Can our colleges and universities be 
both liberal and vocational?” could 
be met successfully. These two areas 
are not mutually exclusive and can 
be blended so that “we can educate 
broadly and train specifically.” But 
before we can do it for others we 
must first do it for ourselves—no 
greater truism of administration than 
this was ever uttered. 

I strongly support joint appoint- 
ment of faculty members. This was 
one of the best practices at the 
University of Chicago when I was 
there. In my case, for example, I 
had a foot in political science, eco- 
nomics, business administration, and 
social work. The result is that soci- 
ally as well as professionally my 
horizons were broadened. At the 
same time the university was enabled 
by this policy to do a better job with 
an expenditure of less money. Such 
a policy enables a university to stress 
quality instead of quantity—the 
salaries of its faculty members and 
not the grand total of low-paid 
employees. These are the principles 
we should adhere to if we are to 
make any progress toward resolving 
the dilemma of our time—how to 
provide more service with financial 
resources which seemingly will not 
keep pace with the growing needs 
imposed upon universities by the 
community. 

This matter of salary deserves 
special mention. Professors as a class 
have been losing ground in compari- 
son with other professional people. 
This lag may have serious results 
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if it is allowed to continue. Since 
the university does so much for 
society, its faculty should enjoy a 
greater respect and better living 
conditions than is now generally 
the case. The men and women who 
train the future leaders in every 
department of life should not be 
mediocre; they should be the best 
brains and the best personalities 
that society can provide. Similarly 
with society’s values. If the univer- 
sity is to integrate knowledge, if it 
is to integrate individual personality 
in consequence, and if it is to be not 
merely the conveyor of past thought 
but the molder of new values to 
meet rapidly changing conditions, it 
must command the best brains and 
ability that are to be found anywhere. 

This means that the average pro- 
fessor (in this case, I mean full pro- 
fessor, not all grades), instead of 
being paid a little over $4,000 annu- 
ally (in 1947), ought to be paid 
around $10,000. And there should 
be professorial salaries of as much as 
$25,000 a year, to enable creative 
scholars to teach half the year and 
spend the other half doing creative 
work which will enable them to return 
to the classroom with renewed vigor. 
These are not impractical dreams. 
These are steps that could easily be 
taken if only trustees and college 
erg age backed up by faculties, 
ad the courage and persistence to 
demand them. And I think the 
community would not consider it too 
high a price to pay. They do not 
grumble much about executive sala- 
ries in industry that run into six 
figures. I am quite sure, therefore, 
that they would approve a policy of 
paying distinguished faculty members 
as much as $25,000 a year. 
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Better planning of educational 
objectives, the economizing of man- 
power within divisions of the univer- 
sity by means of fewer and more 
general courses, the discovery of 
workable ways to bridge the gulf 
between divisions of the university 
and show how physical and social 
knowledge are interdependent and 
interrelated, the wider use of joint 
appointments of faculty members to 
serve more than one department, and 
the need for higher salaries and 
emphasis on quality, not quantity, in 
staffing our faculties: these are the 
main points I have made. I am 
aware that it is not a complete 
program, but the fact that even this 
much can be done should be a 
source of encouragement. Nor, des- 
pite my admitted naiveté, do I 
underestimate the difficulty of accom- 
plishing some of the undertakings 
I have mentioned—getting men in 
different divisions, like physics and 
economics, for example, to think 
and work together. 

Is there any solution to that 
problem and to the general problem 
of securing co-operation between the 
administration and the faculty? Yes, 
I think there is; and here I get into 
an area with which I am more 
familiar. It is primarily a matter 
of putting to use the knowledge of 
loyalties and motivations that admin- 
istrators and psychologists, working 
together, have begun to apply to 
industry and government. The para- 
dox is that, while most of these 
discoveries have come out of the 
universities, we, ourselves, have made 
no marked progress toward using 
what we are teaching others. I 
have reference to the exciting progress 
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The Policies of the Council 
on Dental Education 


By SHAILER PETERSON 


Particularly Those Relative to the Council's Program of Accreditation 


HE Council on Dental Educa- 
! tion has been given the author- 
ity by the American Dental 
Association “to accredit dental schools 
and schools in related fields of dental 
education, to approve internships, 
residencies and dental 
boards, in accordance with require- 
ments and standards approved by 
the House of Delegates.”' It is the 
purpose of this paper to outline 
the aims and objectives of this 
accrediting agency and to describe 
its methods of operation, its philos- 
ophy, and its variety of service 
functions, as well as present an inter- 
pretation of some of its requirements. 
The Council routinely re-studies 
its requirements, its recommenda- 
tions, and its methods of operation, 
and in the light of its experience 
makes proposals for changes, modifi- 
cations, and deletions in its accredita- 
tion procedures. It is believed that 
an explanation of the Council’s 
accreditation policies may prove use- 
ful to school administrators and their 
faculties and also to dental examiners 
by better informing them concerning 
the services that the Council renders 
to both the dental schools and their 
parent universities. 
The Council, in developing its pro- 
1Constitution and Bylaws, p. 28 (1951). 


gram, recognizes a threefold responsi- 
bility to the institution, the licensing 
boards, and the profession and its 
Association. This threefold responsi- 
bility is reflected in its composition: 
it includes representation from the 
dental schools, the dental licensing 
boards, and the Dental Association. 
The Council works closely with the 
schools that have expressed their 
wish to be included in the accredita- 
tion program, operates by determin- 
ing the requirements of the licensing 
bodies, and studies the needs and 
practices of the professional man. It 
may be said to act in a liaison capacity 
with the educational institution, the 
licensing bodies, and the profession. 
It assists the schools by explaining 
their special problems to the exami- 
ners and to the profession; it assists 
the examiners by making clear their 
special function as a servant of the 
schools and the profession; and, in 
turn, it interprets the needs and 
responsibilities of the profession and 
of the public to both the schools and 
the licensing officials. 

A sound educational program in 
a health profession must be based 
upon the skills and knowledge needed 
by a practitioner who can be depended 
upon to render safe and proper 
treatment to the public. The end 
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product of an educational program, 
or the adequacy with which it 
prepares graduates for their ultimate 
responsibility to the public, is deter- 
mined in part by the licensing bodies 
that look for guidance to the accredit- 
ing agencies. The examinations of 
the licensing bodies must be some- 
what limited or restricted, and these 
bodies must depend in part upon the 
statements of proficiency supplied 
by recognized schools. Such state- 
ments are given by the granting of 
professional degrees. If a school were 
to supply graduates for practice in 
only one area where the public’s 
was delegated to a single 
icensing body, there would be less 
need for a ffaison body; the two 
groups, namely the school and the 
examiners, could work together for 
the common aim and objective. When 
many institutions and many faculties 
are concerned with the preparation 
of professional personnel destined 
to practice their profession in many 
states and areas, then it is obviously 
important that each have a group, 
the accrediting body, which will 
give it advice and counsel and act 
in its behalf by explaining its prob- 
lems and needs. 

Self-evaluation on the part of a 
school or a board of examiners is 
always important and valuable. How- 
ever, self-evaluation is not enough 
for all schools with a nation-wide 
field for their services and their 
graduates. Such schools seek an 
evaluation of their program in com- 
parison with those of other institu- 
tions in other parts of the nation. 
Similarly, boards of examiners look 
for a justification of their expressed 
requirements in terms of the experi- 
ences of boards in other parts of the 
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country. The Council on Dental 
Education assists them individually 
and collectively in developing sound 
requirements and procedures. The 
acceptance of the Council, with its 
multiple responsibilities, has been 
demonstrated by the fact that all 
boards and all schools are participat- 
ing in the Council’s program of 
accreditation. 

An examination of the requirements 
for dental schools, schools for the 
training of dental hygienists, and 
schools for the training of dental 
laboratory technicians reveals rela- 
tively few rigid stipulations. It is 
generally agreed that four academic 
years are required to train and 
educate students to be dental practi- 
tioners. Furthermore, two years of 
undergraduate work appear to be 
the minimum amount of preparation 
required to guarantee that the begin- 
ning student will be able to profit 
from the educational experience in the 
dental program. Also, there is sub- 
stantial agreement that the pre-pro- 
fessional educational program should 
include adequate instruction in labo- 
ratory sciences, and that these courses 
should include inorganic and organic 
chemistry in all cases, and physics 
and biology except for students who 
have demonstrated exceptional scho- 
lastic ability. 

The dental curriculum itself must 
include certain types of experiences, 
and these in turn must be preceded 
by various kinds of preliminary 
instruction. Thus clinical experience 
in such areas as diagnosis, oral 
surgery, prosthodontics, periodontia, 
oral pathology, orthodontics, and 
pedodontics must be part of a dental 
curriculum; and these in turn should 
be preceded or accompanied by such 
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basic science courses as biochemistry, 
physiology, pharmacology, dental 
materials, and general pathology. 

General agreement on such basic 
questions as curriculum content is a 
valuable guide for administrators of 
new programs and it provides an 
accrediting agency with a listing 
of basically important subject areas 
whose adequacy needs to be appraised. 
It should be noted that the Council 
does not stipulate a course of study 
or a minimum number of hours to 
be devoted to these courses. There 
have been times, as in the case of 
dental-hygiene accreditation, when 
the Council has suggested the amount 
of time that might be devoted to 
some of the subject areas, but these 
suggestions have been made to guide 
new programs. In justification of 
the policy of omitting prescription of 
the number of course hours, faculty 
members required, class-size, library 
facilities, and so on, it should be 
stated that the Council is much more 
concerned about means to ensure 
quality than about quantity measures, 
many of which would be very artificial. 
For example, it is obvious that many 
parts of a dental-materials course 
are taught in other related courses, 
such as crown and bridge, prostho- 
dontics, orthodontics, and restorative 
dentistry. The accrediting agency is 
chiefly interested in the quality of 
the over-all program and the end 
results obtained, not in the details 
that are expected to vary from one 
institution to another. 

It is generally recognized by those 
who have made a study of appraising 
educational programs in the field of 
the profession that the critical areas 
for the success or failure of the 
program are the curriculum, the 
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faculty, the program’s organization, 
and the physical facilities. 


— appraisal of faculty ade- 


quacy may serve as a useful 
example of the manner in which an 
accrediting agency attacks the evalua- 
tion of an educational program. 
There is no substitute for a good 
faculty, although a good faculty can 
sometimes compensate for minor 
weaknesses in other areas. There 
are many factors that contribute to 
the effectiveness of a faculty, not all 
of equal importance. Similarly, one 
cannot expect the same qualities in 
each faculty member or the same 
faculty pattern in all schools. For 
example, while research activities 
are important to an institution, an 
accrediting agency does not expect 
every faculty member to be a research 
worker. Not all faculty members 
can hold offices in professional soci- 
eties, but every faculty member 
could reasonably be expected to 
attend some professional meetings 
and to subscribe to some professional 
journals. An array of professional 
and academic degrees may help to 
describe the training and experience 
of an individual, and yet the degrees 
in themselves do not guarantee that 
the individual is interested in teaching 
and able to help students. Such 
items as the teaching aids that the 
individual has developed, the lesson 
plans that he has prepared for his 
own use, the syllabuses constructed 
for the students, the slides that he 
has had made for his demonstrations, 
all help to indicate to a college 
administrator as well as to a visiting 
committee from an accrediting agency 
that this individual is interested in 
his function as a teacher. 
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In professional education, a great 
deal has been said about the part- 
time instructor and the réle that he 
plays in an educational program. 
The Council makes no stipulation as 
to the ratio of part-time instructors 
to full-time instructors and does not 
even insist that all department heads 
must be full-time teachers. The 
Council recognizes that a faculty is 
less likely to be effective if its mem- 
bers spend very little time at the 
school, for this means that they will 
not have the opportunity to confer 
informally and in faculty meetings, 
and to advise with the students. 
However, the Council believes that 
there is justification for some part- 
time teachers. 


N ITS réle of accrediting agency, 
the Council realizes that the parent 
university of the dental school must 
be vitally interested in the success 


of its professional-education program. 
The university expects it to make 


recommendations based upon its 
review of all dental schools and to 
point out both the strengths and 
weaknesses that it observes. The 
purpose of the Council is not to 
interfere with the administrative 
organization of the university or 
college. It is prepared to find dental- 
education programs organized differ- 
ently in different schools, but in all 
of them it expects that the pattern 
will permit the dental-education pro- 
gram to function without interference 
from other departments, divisions, or 
schools. For example, it is customary 
in many of the dental-school programs 
to make use of physical facilities and 
of faculty members from other campus 
departments and schools for some 
of the courses included in the cur- 
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riculum. This appears to be good 


economy in many instances, and 
should not be discouraged as long as 
the administrative head of the dental 
program or the dental faculty as a 
whole continues to have control over 
the courses that are being taught 
through these outside facilities. 

All accrediting agencies gather some 
information about the expenditures 
and the income associated with the 
programs under investigation. There 
is even greater variance in the financ- 
ing of dental education than there 
is in the administrative organization 
of dental schools. While the total 
income for all dental schools appears 
to be almost equally divided among 
three sources, tuition, clinic income, 
and support from parent institution, 
the patterns of individual schools 
deviate a great deal from the national 
pattern. The question arises how 
great this deviation would have to be 
to constitute a problem sufficiently 
serious to justify accreditation action. 
In order to answer that question, one 
must examine the purpose of accredi- 
tation and the function of finance 
in the effective operation of a cur- 
ricular program. The financial struc- 
ture of the operation must be such 
that the accrediting agency can have 
reasonable assurance that the program 
will be continued long enough for 
the students who seek admission to 
it to graduate and that it will continue 
for many years. 

From time to time university 
administrators seek information about 
the possibility of establishing pro- 
fessional schools. It is then the 
function of the accrediting agency to 
point out the possible cost of erecting 
and equipping a school building and 
the probable cost of the program’s 
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operation. Sometimes it is the func- 
tion of the accrediting agency to 
discourage a university from trying 
to establish a costly professional 
school which it believes could not 
be properly supported. 

Schools sometimes have unusual 
problems such as difficulty in filling 
faculty positions, loss of funds avail- 
able from grants, or in clinical patient 
load, although for an _ established 
school these will not vary greatly 
from year to year. The parent uni- 
versity usually considers it important 
for an accrediting agency to draw 
to its attention a typical problem 
in regard to its budget, and at the 
same time to provide the institution 
with an opportunity to explain what 
temporary circumstances may have 
contributed to the apparently irregu- 
lar report. The Council’s policy is 
not to require a certain percentage 
of the funds to come from any one 
source, even though an income pattern 
does exist in most successfully oper- 
ated dental schools. Instead, the 
Council chooses to use the financial 
reports as an index which in effect 
directs its attention more closely to 
items that might reasonably be 
expected to be the result of in- 
adequate financial support: inade- 
quate staff; salaries too low to attract 
and hold competent teachers; old, 
outdated equipment badly in need 
of repair or replacement; poor physical 
facilities; inadequate library facilities; 
insufficient support for research pro- 
jects, and so on. 


E dental schools have need 

of certain services that affect all 
schools as a group, an agency that 
will attend to the periodic collection 
of statistical data so as to provide 
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each school with information con- 
cerning its relative position in many 
matters. Furthermore, some agency 
must assume the responsibility of 
collecting such information period- 
ically for the historical record. Studies 
and surveys can be conducted by 
schools as a group or independently, 
but often another agency can perform 
this service better because its back- 
ground information is not limited 
to one school, and it has the facilities 
of a central office with a salaried staff 
to perform some of its tasks. The 
Council has service functions as well 
as those of accrediting and counseling. 
It collects information and publishes 
it in various journals, reports, and 
brochures, some of which are dis- 
tributed widely; some of the informa- 
tion is released only to the institutions 
and boards which co-operate. Fre- 
quently the identity of the individual 
institutions or groups is withheld, 
except from the school concerned, 
thereby enabling each school to make 
over-all comparisons without the 
possibility of embarrassing any of 
the institutions. These extra services 
of the Council are sometimes directly 
requested by the schools or the 
examining boards and sometimes 
volunteered by the Council in its 
direct effort to collect data which 
will throw light on problems to which 
it has directed attention. 

One example of the type of program 
that was inaugurated by joint action 
is the dental aptitude-testing pro- 
gram. For years the admissions 
officers had been confronted with the 
problem of student selection, and 
some schools had inaugurated local 
experimental testing programs. Many 
of these were helpful, but their 
usefulness was limited by the fact 
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that they were conducted at only 
a few institutions, each of the various 
programs was quite different, and 
the tests were not being given to all 
the students at the few schools 
which had testing programs. Prior 
to the Second World War, need for 
aptitude tests was not felt equally 
by all schools, since few of them 
had a large surplus of applicants. 
Following the war, the schools were 
flooded with applications. As a result 
of the obvious need for improved 
methods for processing applications 
and for improved testing methods, 
the American Dental Association 
agreed to support a five-year experi- 
mental testing program to be con- 
ducted by the Council in co-operation 
with the participating dental schools. 
During these five years, it became 
apparent that aptitude tests would 
prove useful, and a battery of tests 
was developed that has been given 
on a nation-wide basis since 1950 
to all applicants to dental schools. 
This is an example of a program that 
was inaugurated because of a definite 
need on the part of the schools. 
There are other types of programs 
that have provided the schools and 
their faculties with services that 
would otherwise not have been pos- 
sible. The Council provides public 
and governmental agencies with data 
that would otherwise not be collected, 
tabulated, and analyzed. The schools 
have thus been enabled to present 
the proper authorities with informa- 
tion on the shortage of faculty and 
the need for deferring essential faculty 
members. The Council also gathers 
information about training programs 
in schools outside the United States 
so as to assist dental schools in 
appraising the previous educational 
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preparation of students who wish to 
be admitted with advanced standing. 

Some of the Council’s surveys 
which at the outset are planned to 
collect the information needed period- 
ically for educational appraisal also 
are constructed so as to provide for 
the collection of additional informa- 
tion which, when tabulated and sum- 
marized, will prove valuable to 
individual schools. This service is 
conducted not only for the dental 
schools but also for the schools that 
train dental hygienists and dental 
laboratory technicians. 

The Council has also prepared 
career and counseling brochures for 
distribution to colleges, universities, 
and high schools. These have been 
widely used by counselors and pro- 
fessional men who have addressed 
career conferences. 

The dental examiners on licensure 
boards have also profited by many 
of the special surveys and investiga- 
tions that have been conducted by 
the Council. The Council regularly 
collects data from all of the examining 
boards, tabulating the specific require- 
ments of these boards, the content of 
their examinations, and information 
concerning the percentage of successes 
and failures of applicants on examina- 
tions. The Council sponsors and 
conducts annually a Congress on 
Dental Education and Licensure, 
which is a seminar devoted to topics 
of interest to both the dental teacher 
and the dental examiner. Meetings 
such as these help to acquaint the 
educator and the licensure groups 
with the problems common to each. 
The Council and its staff have also 
been instrumental in helping to plan 
seminars in which examining methods 
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Disciplines 


By H. S. BURR 


The Opinion of a Very Successful College Teacher 


ERE seems to be confusion 
worse confounded in the field 
of education in this country. 


Charges and countercharges are being 
made with great bitterness. It is 
probably the height of temerity to 
call attention to the fairly obvious 
fact that the educational system far 
too often has lost sight of its goal. 
The training of our youth has been 
systematized, operated by organizers, 
administrators, co-ordinators, and 
investigators, with the result that 
the genuine purpose of schooling 
is submerged in a pile of paper work. 

Unfortunately, in our time there 
is a widespread conviction that when 
problems arise they can be solved 
by a scheme of organization. As a 
result, administrative procedures have 
become the chief goal of man; not 
only in public schools, but also in 
church and state. The program has 
become an end in itself. This would 
be bad enough apart from the fact 
that it adds immeasurably to the 
cost of doing business. There was 
a time when to be a teacher was to 
be a respected member of the com- 
munity who received a reasonably 
adequate reward for his endeavors. 
Teaching was a profession with ideals. 
As professionals, teachers were hon- 
ored. Too often, nowadays, teaching 
is just another job, engaged in for 
the sake of the monthly wage. 
Material rewards, therefore, rather 


than the pursuit of ideals, have 
become the objective. All of this 
has meant short cuts, often slipshod 
substitutes for endeavor; but what 
is far worse, poorly motivated and 
trained personnel who are technicians 
of a sort, but not professionals. 
There has also been a shift in the 
Geist of the times. There seems to 
have been a loosening up of family 
ties, with parents too busy to take 
care of growing families and an 
unfortunate widespread conviction 
that it should be the job of the school 
to substitute for the lack of family 
instruction in the decencies of liv- 
ing. Parent-teacher organizations and 
alumni groups, without adequate 
training, background, or knowledge, 
persist in telling those involved in 
teaching how to run their business. In 
many areas where public schools or 
colleges or universities are inadequate, 
such outside groups can often improve 
matters, but only when they help 
the responsible people to define their 
objectives more clearly. A teacher 
well educated in his field does not 
need methods. Unfortunately, in the 
absence of professional idealism and 
competence, methods can sometimes 
bolster the inadequate teacher. 
What has just been said is appli- 
cable all the way from primary 
schools up to and including the 
graduate and professional schools of 
the best universities. Machinery has 
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been elaborated ad nauseam, and 
deans are to be found behind almost 
every door. No sooner is a professor 
hired to fill a responsible position 
than a committee is appointed to see 
that he discharges his duties. Then 
an assistant dean, an associate dean, 
or a full-time dean keeps tab on the 
committee. No wonder education is 
in the red. A staggering proportion 
of the income of institutions goes 
to the maintenance of an elaborate 
physical plant and a horde of adminis- 
trators, with the people who do the 
real work of the institutions taking 
what is left. A hundred years ago, 
three-quarters of the income of a 
great university went for faculty 
salaries. Today, considerably less 
than one-third of the income finds 
its way into the pockets of the faculty. 

The reason for this is not difficult 
to discover. The root of the matter 
is to be found in a changing philosophy 
which shunts individual responsibility 
and its concomitant self-discipline from 
the individual to some outside institu- 
tion—the state or the school, with 
its attendant scheme of organization. 
There was a time when the Three /’s 
were important—independence, integ- 
rity, and intelligence. Nowadays, too 
many people shave the corners of 
integrity, shift responsibility to out- 
side agencies, and hope that intelli- 
gence will be cultivated asa result of the 
efforts of an administrative method. 


F THE arguments raised have 

validity, it is clear that modern 
American education, from primary 
schools to advanced study, should be 
given back to the teachers. If this 
were done, one could be reasonably 
sure that the caliber of teachers 
would improve, with consequent 
betterment of the whole program. 
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Better teachers would need better 
goals. This is a controversial area, 
for the organizer is quite convinced 
of the virtue of his goals, even to the 
exclusion of the high ideals of the 
professional teacher. The administra- 
tive officer is satisfied only when 
goals—and please note the plural— 
can be defined in a limited, con- 
stricted, and easily understood pro- 
gram. Being basically mechanists, 
managers of teaching programs are 
fearful of ideas and ideals. Particu- 
larly is this true of those new concepts 
which arise in the creative imagina- 
tion of able people. It can be 
truthfully said that an unrefined 
idea has little useful significance, but 
this is not a sufficiently good reason 
for discarding all new proposals. 
Fortunately, there is a way out 
of this seeming impasse. It is inherent 
in the very term education, which 
means, as nearly everyone has for- 
gotten, to lead out. This should be 
the definable goal of all our school 
systems. It means, very realistically, 
to aid the individual to develop in 
and to draw out of himself the best 
of which he is capable. The teacher 
is under obligation to help the student 
to find the unique and individual 
goal, geared to the particular nervous 
system he has inherited, which, in large 
measure, determines his behavior. 
This kind of training cannot be 
conducted on an assembly line, for 
no two students are alike. It is 
almost impossible, therefore, to set 
up a table of organization such as 
our principals, deans, and presidents 
demand. It is utterly impossible 
to make a Paul Hindemith or a 
Winston Churchill out of any student 
unless he has the making within his 
nervous system. Needless to say, 
that puts a tremendous burden on 
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the teacher at whatever level. More- 
over, it makes it impossible for him 
to fit into a mechanized program; 
rather he has to be left free to try 
to dig out the capacities of the 
individual student and to give him 
every opportunity to develop them. 

Examination of the argument here 
presented will make it clear that we 
are dealing with two opposing con- 
cepts. The administrator wants to 
force the student into a_ strait- 
jacket by imposed disciplines—the 
petty restraints of marks, examina- 
tions, and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia of the “professional” edu- 
cator; whereas, the true teacher wants 
to awaken in the student sufficient 
desire to obtain his own goals so 
that he will discipline himself to that 
end. The athlete who proposes to 
train himself for competence in his 
chosen field accepts the discipline 
required because of his desire to 
obtain anend. He makes the choice; 
it is not forced upon him. But in 
our present school systems, the 
unlucky and unwilling student finds 
himself faced with the necessity of 
forcing his emotional and occasionally 
cortical processes through a rigorous 
treadmill of tedious facts collected 
by hordes of the uninspired. The 
tediousness, fortunately, is not in- 
herent in the material but lies in the 
methods of the slave drivers. One 
hears frequent reference to the value 
of this or that course as a discipline. 
Some even are spoken of as “‘dis- 
ciplines” without deigning to mention 
the fields involved. One gathers that 
the very process of treading the 
endless belt tempers the spirit, 
sharpens the intellect, and toughens 
the moral fiber. 

This is the more extraordinary, 
since the very minds that would 
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denounce the process as slavery in 
the physical world acclaim it as the 
road to salvation in the intellectual 
and spiritual realm. Time and again 
teachers and preachers tearfully call 
attention to the mortification of the 
body and the spirit that the youngster 
of either sex will undergo to fit 
himself for a part, however small, in 
the world of sports, and bewail the 
total absence of any such attitude 
in things of the mind or soul. Accord- 
ing to them, there is a falling off 
and weakening of moral fiber. The 
good old days of mental superiority 
and moral] strength are no more. 
“The times are out of joint.” Never 
before has mankind faced so many 
intricate problems, been tempted by 
so many enticing allurements, been 
generally so confused and distracted 
and so dangerously near the point 
of utter collapse and damnation. 
Let us assume for the moment 
that the point is well taken: that 
through de discipline imposed by 
methods the growing mind of the 
child, the adolescent, and the young 
adult is trained, developed, and 
strengthened. In the opinion of these 
disputants what, then, would we 
have? Just what now exists. Bank- 
rupt universities—bankrupted intel- 
lectually, not financially—empty and 
spiritless churches. Sunday school 
and chapel rest on the foundation 
that discipline is an ultimate good. 


N OUR modern educational system, 

the framework of the arts course 
and the scientific course is reinforced 
with the steel of discipline. We set 
students pages to learn or, in the 
more enlightened academic emporia, 
pages to read—a task that must be 
finished by a certain date or down 
comes the lash of the slave driver. 
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We organize elaborate laboratory 
courses with detailed directions for 
carrying out procedures, the meaning 
of which even a half-wit could gather 
in five minutes in an adequate library. 
Everywhere the skeleton emerges 
through the woefully thin covering. 
Slowly but surely the oldster awakes 
to the fact that things are not what 
they seem, something is wrong; the 
results do not tally with the ideas 
of the progenitors. Blame themselves 
or the system? Never! The fault 
is with the youngster—a poor, weak, 
vacillating, distracted atom wander- 
ing in the dismal ether of sordid 
temptation, instead of treading the 
straight and narrow path so carefully 
but thoughtlessly laid down. 
“Thoughtlessly”? How can that 
be when the whole program has been 
carefully considered by faculties for 
countless years? And yet “‘thought- 
lessly”’ is the only word. Had there 
been genuine thought or sound knowl- 
edge back of the whole procedure, the 
creed and cult of discipline would 
never have arisen. “Thoughtlessly”? 
How many college or university 
presidents spend any of their time 
developing educational goals or seek- 
ing answers to educational questions? 
Those who did, have been our great 
leaders and they can be enumerated 
on the fingers of a traumatized hand. 
The bitterest indictment is directed 
against the rapid rise and spread of 
extra-curricular activities and adminis- 
trative techniques. University author- 
ities have viewed with alarm the 
shifting of interest from the classroom 
to living. Makeshift devices of all 
sorts have appeared either to entice 
or drive the foolish back into the 
corral. Nowhere will you find anyone 
suggesting that the real fault lies 
neither in the student nor in the new 
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fields of interest but in the scholastic 
program. 

And yet, stop for a moment, and 
review hastily some of the mechanics 
of this so-called program. Listen 
to the terms that outline the machin- 
ery: “cuts, marks, examinations, 
quizzes, conferences, deans, assistant 
deans, class officers, division officers, 
counselors,” and so on ad infinitum. 
Discussions of how to get the slothful 
one up to early classes, how to keep 
him in tow over the gloriously enticing 
weekends, how to keep him out of 
motorcars and night clubs, are heard 
on every college campus. Every- 
where, the urge is for “discipline” 
and more of it. Could anything be 
more absurd? To try to curb the 
living energy of youth with flimsy 
barriers is folly of the first order. 
Moreover, all the rules and regula- 
tions required to bolster the frail 
framework of discipline demand 
“administrative assistants.”” Thus, 
there appears on the horizon of the 
schools and universities the ugly 
head of bureaucracy. The bigger 
and better the organization, the 
bigger and better the school. It 
may be true that in business and 
politics “organization” is necessary, 
but that it has no part in an educa- 
tional program should be obvious 
to anyone. Teaching is not a busi- 
ness. It never has been and it 
never can be. Teachers do not turn 
cranks and fill hoppers with hundreds 
of standardized parts an hour. 


F OUR school systems are a sorry 

mess, what can be done about it? 
As we remarked earlier, education is 
the business of teachers. Its success 
is a measure of the professional 
competence of its faculties. It must 
be admitted, of course, that teachers 
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are human beings. Some are good, 
some bad, and some indifferent. The 
good ones are good in spite of their 
so-called training. The indifferent 
and the bad are the direct consequence 
of assembly-line production. This 
means that the great majority of 
young people entering the teaching 
profession are swamped with tech- 
niques instead of being encouraged to 
develop high professional ideals, intel- 
lectual competence, and enthusiasm. 

How are these desirable ends to 
be obtained? The first step must 
be the freeing of the school system 
from the paraphernalia of imposed 
discipline. In its place there must 
be an opportunity foe the student to 
catch the contagion of intellectual 
enthusiasm. This cannot be forced 
on a student. It arises only when 
the teacher is so full of his subject 
that it boils over into the minds and 
hearts of the youngsters. But a 


second step is necessary, also. Once 
the student’s enthusiasm is aroused, 
then the function of the true educator 
must lie in his ability to indicate the 
procedures which the student must 
impose on himself to make his new- 


found zeal productive. If the desire 
to master a field can be aroused in 
the student, he must then be guided 
into the self-imposed discipline which 
attainment demands. One needs only 
to call attention to the infinite 
patience and hours of practice that 
the great creative minds and the 
great performers have, through self- 
discipline, imposed on themselves to 
attain a desired end. Discipline then 
becomes a means to an end and not 
an end in itself. Moreover, discipline 
can never be regimented. It must 
develop naturally out of the capacities 
of the individual and the competence 
of the teacher. It is the job of the 
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teacher to help the student to recognize 
his capacities and to provide the neces- 
sary guidance for their realization. 

If these generalizations be true, 
one of the major goals of teaching is to 
help the student to uncover and 
develop his own peculiar abilities. 
Here the emphasis must be placed 
upon the individual, for no two of us 
are alike. The importance of the indi- 
vidual has been stressed over and over 
again in almost every field of endeavor, 
but very few seem to have grasped 
the demonstrable fact that the whole 
long story of evolution, from pri- 
mordial slime to man, is one of 
steadily increasing individual differ- 
ences. In fact, it may be concluded 
that evolution has had direction; 
direction aimed at the creation of 
unique living organisms. The capac- 
ities and abilities of the individual 
arise basically in the organization 
of his nervous system, activated by 
and reacting to the environment in 
which it operates. To discover the 
functions which that nervous system 
can best subserve is the first goal of 
the teacher. The second is to try 
to provide the kind of environment 
in which they can operate effectively. 
But there is no simple formula by 
which these goals can be reached. 
This is a difficult task, requiring high 
idealism, intellectual competence, and 
a genuine fondness for students. 

With such goals as these, rather 
than arbitrarily imposed disciplines 
or methods, education can be left 
to competent teachers. Education 
is an ideal, not a machine. Teaching, 
therefore, consists in evoking the 
interest and enthusiasm of the indi- 
vidual and in providing the guidance in 
the techniques of self-discipline which 
will enable the neophyte to realize most 
fully his innate abilities. {Vol. XXV, No. 6] 
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A Class for Campus Leaders’ 
Opportunities for leadership train- 


ing through service are many at the 
University of Washington. Com- 
mittees share in running the student 
union building and planning the 
campus activities. Excellent counsel- 
ing, given in friendly, man-to-man 
fashion, undergirds the student deci- 
sions. Power plus guidance—these 
are the specifications for a splendid 
training ground for youthful leaders. 

One student committee draws in 
leaders from all the high schools of 
western Washington and conducts a 
leadership training conference for 
them. A sophomore committee plans 
and carries out a campus leadership 
conference for students seeking to 


improve their effectiveness in college 


activities. A student board inter- 
views men and women students to 
form a pool from which are drawn 
the members of all campus com- 
mittees. Thus wide participation in 
the work of the campus is achieved: 
literally hundreds of students find 
themselves chairmen, and thousands 
members, of ongoing groups thor- 
oughly involved in the process of 
making decisions by group action. 
Out of this situation came the idea 
of conducting a class for campus 
leaders. The second vice-president 
of the student body had watched a 
small committee grow into a mature 
group as it planned its student con- 
ference; he had worked with many 
groups himself; he caught wind of a 


‘Reported by Laura Crowell, Department of 
University of Washington. 


leadership course at a neighboring 
university, a class required of all 
Council members. Spreading this 
idea on his own campus, he and other 
leaders talked with the program 
supervisor of the Associated Students 
and with teachers in the Speech 
Department. These student leaders 
decided that the three-hour course 
called Principles of Group Discussion 
(Speech 232) would come the closest 
to what they had in mind. 

A student committee arranged with 
the Speech Department to have the 
course taught for campus leaders 
only. Forty-seven students heading 
important committees or acting as 
presidents of large organizations signed 
the list of those desiring to take 
the course. Only the first twenty 
to apply for registration, however, 
were allowed to enroll. The president 
of the student body was heard to 
lament that the class was closed 
before his turn to register had come! 
But the group included the editor 
of the Daily, the second vice-president 
of the student body, the presidents 
of Panhellenic Council, the Associated 
Women Students, the independent 
men’s group, and several sororities 
and fraternities. All were eager to 
learn more effective methods of work- 
ing with groups. 

So the class began. An unusual 
situation faced the teacher. Here 
were twenty students deep in the 
affairs of the campus, training for 
careers from journalism to anthro- 
pology, yet turning aside to take a 
course with one purpose in mind. 
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Here were twenty students who saw 
themselves operating in the frame- 
work of their campus responsibilities 
with less effectiveness than they 
desired, taking definite steps to 
develop the abilities they lacked. 
They had completed arrangements to 
have the class for themselves that 
quarter. They meant to _ learn 
“answers” in that class—how to 
work more effectively in settling the 
campus parking problem, arranging 
for the traditional Songfest, helping 
to decide important issues facing the 
Board of Control. Nothing was to 
lie dormant in a notebook until exam 
week appeared; every usable idea 
learned in class was to be tried out 
immediately in house, committee, or 
board meeting. The teacher need 
supply no motivation here; she need 
only provide opportunities for sound 
learning which would meet needs so 
strongly felt. 

This dynamic situation, focused 
more clearly by Campus Office Data 
Sheets filled out by the students, 
brought the instructor to several 
conclusions: firsc, the course must 
bring about some tangible improve- 
ment in each student’s abilities almost 
at once, yet must avoid giving the 
impression that leadership means 
possessing a bag of tricks; second, 
lectures by leadership experts from 
business, industry, and government 
would be inspiring but would not 
provide the training desired; third, 
analysis of class discussions must 
provide the basis for grasping the 
principles of group interaction and 
building standards of performance. 

Clearly, the ardor of this class 
must not be dampened by a slow 
development of power throughout 
the course. Some results must come 
quickly. What conspicuous obstacle 
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to group effectiveness, then, could 
be chosen as the first target of attack? 
What glaring malpractice could be 
easily detected and quickly diminished 
by observed changes in behavior? 
“‘Idea-possessiveness”” was the trait 
selected. A discussant with this handi- 
capping attitude feels defensive of an 
idea which he has presented; he 
deems himself attacked if his idea is 
rejected or even questioned by others. 
This obstacle had been considered a 
chief problem of committee work 
by the group of consultants to the 
Atomic Energy Committee in 1946; 
their efforts to eradicate this type of 
behavior have been eloquently de- 
scribed by Norman Cousins and 
Thomas K. Finletter.2. Discussion 
of the consultants’ efforts motivated 
the campus leaders to work for this 
substitution of group welfare for 
individual prestige in their own 
activity. Both instructor and stu- 
dents scrutinized class performance 
carefully, attempting to detect any 
appearances of “‘idea-possessiveness”’ 
and working out together desirable 
practices to be substituted. Then 
each class member went to his own 
campus group to establish an atmos- 
phere in which “‘idea-possessiveness” 
would gradually diminish. 

The next undesirable trait attacked 
was inattention. It is important 
that each group member listen 
actively—with eyes and mind—to 
everything that is said. This attitude 
of appreciative listening is contagious, 
and was thus another suitable objec- 
tive at the outset of the course. Each 
student in the class was given sufh- 
cient time to express his views, 
was not opposed without under- 


*A Beginning for Sanity,” a review of the 
noen on the International Control of Atomic En 
(New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1946), 


Saturday Review, XX1X (June 15, 1946), p. 9. 
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standing, but was really listened to 
by the others. As leader in his 
campus group, each student now 
attempted to set such a good example 
as a listener that other members 
would catch the attitude from him. 

After each class member had led a 
meeting of his campus group sub- 
sequent to his increased understand- 
ing about “‘idea-possessiveness” and 
inattention, he prepared a Report of 
Meeting. He described the general 
atmosphere of the meeting; he char- 
acterized the participation of the 
members as unenthusiastic, antago- 
nistic, co-operative, and so on. He 
evaluated his own work as leader and 
laid plans for self-improvement in 
the next meeting. “In some respects 
I feel that, although I tried to leave 
plenty of room for discussion, I 
pushed ideas I had a little bit too 
fast,” declared one leader. Another 
asked for help: “I need a good 
method of bringing a subject back 
to first base without retracing all 
the steps.” These students were 
diagnosing their own cases and search- 
ing for means of improvement. 

With the students thus engaged 
in securing more co-operative thinking 
in their campus groups by their 
improved procedures, the instructor 
used the class time to begin the long 
slow process of improving rational 
thinking. What sequence of issues 
must be resolved before the main 
question can be answered? Knowing 
these pertinent areas prevents much 
floundering and frustration, for the 
average person is not sure-footed 
among ideas. Thus, the students 
strove to think co-operatively, in 
groups of five or six, on the issues 
involved in deciding what should 
be done about cheating on campus, 
how effective registration procedures 
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at the University of Washington 
are, and so on. To reason validly 
from adequate bases is difficult at 
any time; to achieve this goal in co- 
operation with members of a group 
is at once more and less difficult: 
more, because of the difficulties of 
communication; less, because of the 
variety of experience and power 
brought to bear upon the problem. 
Each student who was to take part 
in a specified discussion prepared an 
outline of his ideas about the problem; 
then, in the class meeting, he rethought 
the problem with the other members, 
all seeking to resolve the pertinent 
issues and thus arrive at a group 
solution. 

Of course, improvement in co- 
operative reasoning must proceed 
from the improved behavior of indi- 
viduals in the group. Clearly it 
would be easier for these student 
leaders to understand and deal with 
obstructive or merely indifferent 
behavior in their campus groups 
if they had tried out methods of 
dealing with it under the experimental 
conditions of the classroom. Hence, 
attention was focused repeatedly upon 
these attitudes and actions when they 
occurred in the class discussions. 
Rating scales checked by all other 
class members and the instructor gave 
the participants a significant diagnosis 
of specific aspects of their performance 
and motivated their improvement. 

Some of the more objectionable 
forms of behavior, however, did not 
appear vividly enough for study, if 
at all. For example, no one quibbled 
well enough to demonstrate the 
disastrous effect of equivocation upon 
the success of a discussion. Therefore, 
one student was appointed to quibble! 
A vigorous discussion of the leader’s 
part in meeting such a problem 
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followed. What if the quibbling were 
due to honest concern over the issue 
under discussion? What if the quib- 
bling were merely an attention-getting 
device? There was no thought that 
the student leaders would learn sure- 
fire solutions for any obstructive 
behavior they might encounter; rather 
their awareness of possible solutions 
and fostering attitudes was increased. 

Students highly motivated by per- 
sonal campus responsibilities might 
well concentrate so purposefully on 
their own individual development as 
to fail to realize that the chief 
resources of a leader lie not in his own 
abilities but in the potentialities of 
the members, powers which he must 
release. Thus, these students who 
had arranged a class to develop their 
own powers must now attempt a 
further goal; they must learn to 
watch the interaction in a group, see 
the flaws in its movement, and guide 


it in improving its action. To develop 
this fostering attitude, the instructor 
prepared daily a careful critique of the 


classroom discussion. In this com- 
mentary, which was handed to each 
student at the next class meeting, the 
instructor philosophized on an occur- 
rence which all had witnessed. For 
example, two participants had mis- 
understood each other: 


. if members of a discussion group 
fail to understand each other and the 
misunderstanding is not thought out, 
the whole group becomes aware of 
segments and cannot operate as a unit. 
. . « Hence, if such a situation seems to 
be developing, it is worth the time of 
the group to seek understanding right 
away for a double reason: to understand! 
and to remain a group! 


In these written critiques, then, the 
instructor tried to provide a further 
grounding in those basic attitudes 
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which are the sole source of the 
adjustability to situation necessary 
to a leader. 

But thirty class sessions are few 
indeed. Much, however, was done 
outside the classroom. The student 
leaders talked about the concepts 
they were developing on campus 
paths and over coffee at the HUB; 
as they said, “We talk about our 
class all the time!” They practiced 
the attitudes and skills in the campus 
groups they led. One commented in 
the anonymous questionnaire at the 
close of the course: “. . . it’s when 
I am in a discussion group that I 
realize the vast amount of material 
that I have absorbed.” Another 
declared: “...I1 can’t think of 
anything better that could happen 
to many people than to take this 
course. 

Among the suggestions made by 
these students for the next offering 
of Speech 232 to student leaders are 
these: first, give more attention to 
skills needed in handling strongly 
opposed viewpoints; second, discuss a 
series of topics within a meeting, as 
campus committees must often do; 
third, work further on the handling 
of unskilled groups, since that is a 
constant campus problem; fourth, 
develop more skill in helping groups 
move as rapidly as possible without 
sacrificing straight thinking done co- 
operatively. These adjustments of 
emphasis have been considered in the 
planning of Speech 232 for succeeding 
classes of student leaders. 

When the class ended, students 
characterized it as “helpful,” “valu- 
able—in both tangible and intangible 
ways,” “interesting and fun!” One 
month later ten of them functioned 
as observers for groups at the Sopho- 
more Leadership Conference. Doubt- 
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less, it was a stimulating experience 
for the beginners in each work group 
of the conference to have an admired 
campus leader pay careful attention 
to their efforts and give them sugges- 
tions. 

These campus leaders value their 
training in leadership highly and 
are putting it to use for the benefit 
of the campus. They have urged 
that the same opportunity be opened 
regularly for other students like them- 
selves, and the Speech Department 
now offers this course for campus 
leaders in the fall term of each year. 


Engineering Graduates 
Evaluate Their College's 
Extra-curricular Program 
Graduates of the Class of 1950 

at Newark College of Engineering 

were asked to complete a question- 
naire which evaluated their extra- 


curricular program from 1946 to 


1950. The College is about five 
minutes distant from the downtown 
section of Newark, a city of about a 
half-million people. All commuters, 
the students come to college from 
Newark and from suburbs within an 
hour’s travel. Their heavy schedule 
of technical subjects and the diffi- 
culties of commuting demand so 
much of their time in many cases 
as to make participation in the 
extra-curricular program difficult. 
The Class of 1950 was unique in 
the history of Newark College of 
Engineering. Its 420 students made 
it larger than any preceding class; 
76 of them were veterans, and 30 
per cent were married. In the survey 
which was sent to 400 students and 


'Reported by Herman A. Estrin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Newark College of Engineering. 
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answered by 260, the following find- 
ings were obtained. 

Sixty per cent of the class listed 
membership in the professional socie- 
ties as an extra-curricular activity; 
about 25 per cent, intramural sports 
and student government; 21 per 
cent, student publications; 20 per 
cent, social fraternities; 8 per cent, 
honor societies; and § per cent, clubs, 
Visitors’ Day, and class smokers. 

Half of the class participated in 
these activities to relax and enjoy 
themselves, to meet people and make 
friends, and to learn more about 
engineering. Others did so to demon- 
strate college spirit, to take pride 
in doing a job well, to work with 
and for others. Several students 
were seeking to make professional 
contacts, to enjoy physical effort, to 
gain prestige, to live up to ethical 
values by responding to requests for 
service, and to acquire experience in 
organization and administration. 

The statements which follow bear 
witness to the fact that for many 
engineering graduates extra-curricular 
activities had been fruitful: 


“Let us graduates of N.C.E. who have 
been in industry for at least a year tell 
the undergraduates the values, benefits, 
and weaknesses of the extra-curricular 
program of the College.” 

that we’re professional enginee:= 
we can view our undergraduate training 
and experiences and help the N.C.E. 
student take advantage of the many 
opportunities he has to get a well-rounded 
education by participating in the extra- 
curricular program.” 

“Objectively speaking, I now have the 
perspective to look back at my college 
training and recommend to the N.C.E. 
student a full program of extra-curricular 
activities which will aid him personally 
and professionally.” 
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In what year of college did the 
members of the Class of 1950 begin 
to become interested in extra-cur- 
ricular activities? The percentages 
were as follows: 


Year Per Cent 
25.9 
39.7 


In answer to a question concerning 
the benefits gained by participation 
in outside activities, over 40 per 
cent stated that they made new 
friendships, acquired a knowledge of 
leadership principles, and developed 
the ability to work with groups. 
Others believed that they had profited 
by a broadening of values, a release 
from the strain of college work, a 
feeling of confidence and social poise, 
and better physical development. 

It should be of interest to beginning 
engineering students to note how 
the graduates answered the question, 
“If you were to begin at N.C.E. as 
a Freshman, in which activities would 
you participate?” Over 60 per cent 
of the class stated that they would 
participate in intramural sports or 
join the professional societies. Fifty 
per cent selected publications and 
student government, while other 
students listed social fraternities, 
varsity sports, and clubs. At least 
10 per cent of the students indicated 
that they would participate in as 
many activities as possible. In this 
connection, one student commented: 
“T would engage in as many activities 
as I could, because now I am of the 
opinion that a broader approach to 
engineering is required than the one 
I took.” Another student wrote: 
“IT feel that taking too little part in 
social activities is one of the short- 
comings of most engineers. They 
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should participate in a broad range 
of activities to make themselves 
socially competent.” 

When they were asked why they 
would take part in these activities 
if they were to relive their college 
years, the majority of students 
responded that they would do so to 
get diversion from studies, to acquire 
social poise and make friends, and in 
general to gain an important part 
of a well-rounded education. Others 
stated that they would want to engage 
in extra-curricular activities to make 
professional contacts that would be 
valuable in the future, to get along 
better with people and improve 
human relations, to develop writing 
and speaking ability, and to help 
other students, the class, and the 
College. These reasons are significant 
to undergraduates, for those who 
gave these answers have the pro- 
fessional and academic perspective 
to see how these activities have 
contributed to success in their per- 
sonal and professional lives. 

The professional societies and social 
fraternities were selected by the 
majority of the graduates of the 
Class of 1950 as having provided 
their most valuable extra-curricular 
experience. Following in order of 
preference were class activities such 
as those involved in acting as section 
representatives, New York trip, Class 
Night, and class smokers; Tau Beta 
Pi; intramural sports; student govern- 
ment; college publications; and clubs 
devoted to hobbies. 

“Formal studies are only one 
portion of a well-rounded education. 
Extra-curricular activities are a part 
of college training. I would have 
more pleasant memories of college 

[Continued on page }42) 
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Accorpinc to a new ruling an- 
nounced by the faculty of New York 
University, high-ranking senior stu- 
dents of the College of Arts and 
Science are free to skip classes without 
penalty. The faculty voted to allow 
unlimited absences for Seniors on 
the Dean’s list of students with a 
scholastic average of 85 per cent or 
higher. 


Tue Institute of Air Flight Structures 
at Columbia University is offering 
annual Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim fellowships in amounts up to 
$2,000 for graduate study in the field 
of air-flight structures for sonic and 
supersonic planes and rockets. The 
fellowships are open to young men 
who show promise of exceptional 
ability to pursue advanced research 
and study in the field of air-flight 
structures, and lead to M.S., Ph.D., 
and D. Eng. Sc. degrees. 


Every educational division of the 
University of Pennsylvania will be 
open to women students with the 
beginning of the fall term this year. 
Women undergraduates will be ad- 
mitted to the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce and_ the 
engineering division of the University, 
which heretofore have restricted their 
undergraduate enrollment to men. 


More alumni contributed to Har- 
vard University, and in_ greater 


amounts, in 19§3 than in any previous 
year. 


A total of 27,387 contributors 
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gave all the Harvard alumni funds 
$1,005,482, as compared with 24,718 
givers and $917,427 in 19§2. 


Tue formation of a law-medicine 
center at Western Reserve University 
has been announced; it is a co- 
Operative venture between the Uni- 
versity and Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
It will be a training and research 
center for lawyers, physicians, law- 
enforcement officers, and others. In 
emphasizing the importance of the 
relation of medicine to law, Oliver C. 
Schroeder, Jr., of the University’s 
School of Law, who co-ordinated 
arrangements for the center, stated 
that two of every three cases reaching 
the appellate courts in Ohio involve 
medical issues. 


Tue April, 1954, issue of the Library 
Quarterly is devoted to the complete 
proceedings of the eighteenth annual 
conference of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. The 
conference, on the subject of “Inter- 
national Aspects of Librarianship,” 
was held August 17-21, 1953. A 
clothbound edition of the proceedings 
will be issued shortly by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


To MEET a growing need for business 
executives who understand both the 
law and the problems of administra- 
tion in a large modern organiza- 
tion, Cornell University has estab- 
lished a four-year graduate program 
under which students may combine 
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the work for the Bachelor of Laws 
degree and the Master’s degree in 
Business or Public Administration. 
Ordinarily, the former degree requires 
three years, and the Master’s degree 
two years, of study. 


A summer Television News Institute 
will be held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medill School of Journalism 
June 21 through July 30. The pro- 
gram, offered for the first time, will 
provide six weeks of intensive pro- 
fessional training for working news- 
men, teachers, and graduate students. 


Turee hundred thirty-eight colleges 
throughout the nation—ninety more 
than last year—will offer 650 courses 
in general safety education during 
the next school year. This is revealed 
in the 1954 edition of the annual 
National Safety Council publication, 
Safety Courses for Teachers, which is 
now available to teachers and educa- 
tion students. 


A program to strengthen 
scho acs) and teaching in the fields 
of arts and letters, history, philosophy, 
religion, and the humanistic aspects 
of the natural and social sciences, has 
been instituted at Princeton Univer- 
sity. It will concentrate on the 
development of courses designed to 
stress the unity of knowledge rather 
than specialized study in one area. 
The program will be under the 
direction of the newly established 
Council of the Humanities of twelve 
members drawn from the Depart- 
ments of the Humanities, Natural 
and Social Sciences, and Engineering. 
A grant of $250,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York will largely 
underwrite operating expenses of the 
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program, while capital funds of 
$7,000,000 are being sought to 
establish it on a permanent basis. 


Six fellowships for study in Italy 
have been offered to American grad- 
uate students by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Each grant carries a stipend 
of 600,000 lire (approximately $970). 
Free tuition will be given at a school 
or university for an entire academic 
year. Candidates in music will be 
given extra funds for private lessons. 
A small stipend is also provided for 
travel inside Italy, and the Italian 
Embassy in Washington has offered 
$300 to successful candidates to be 
used for round-trip travel on an 
Italian ship or plane. 

The awards, made available through 
the Cultural Relations Office of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, are for a 
minimum period of six months 
between October, 1954, and July, 
1955. The closing date for applica- 
tion is July 1, 1954. Men or women 
in any field of study may apply. The 
fellowships will be administered by 
the United States Student Depart- 
ment of the Institute of International 
Education. The Institute is now 
seeking to raise a $100,000 Italian 


fund, half in dollars, half in lire. 


A procram leading to the degree 
of Master of Industrial Design will be 
offered by Pratt Institute in the 
academic year 1954-55. Candidates 
must have a Bachelor’s degree in 
design, architecture, or engineering 
and show promise in advanced design 
and product planning. Thirty-two 
semester-hours are required for the 
degree. The courses are also avail- 
able to designers who may wish to 
do refresher work. Students will be 
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expected to complete a number of 
projects based on the objectives 
of the program. Major projects will 
include studies in design, structure, 
equipment, production operations, 
professional practices, and social and 
economic research. Field trips and 
special study in industrial designing 
and product planning are also included 
in the required work. 


A GRANT of $10,800 from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
has been made to Carleton College. 
It will cover the cost of a faculty 
study to determine the best possible 
program for the education of 
secondary-school teachers in a small 
liberal-arts college. 


A procram to help its new instruc- 
tors improve their teaching has been 
established at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The College Committee on 
the Improvement of Teaching will 
conduct a series of seminars during 
the spring semester for graduate 
assistants and lecturers with less 
than two years’ experience. Senior 
faculty members with many years of 
experience will meet with new teachers 
to discuss the following topics: How 
to Talk with Your Students, How to 
Get Along in a University, Teaching, 
the Fine Art of Being Human, and 
How to Get Along with Your Students. 


Grapvare assistantships for women 
interested in pursuing a curriculum 
designed to prepare for student- 

ersonnel work in high schools, col- 
inion and universities are offered by 
Syracuse University. Each assistant- 
ship is equivalent to a grant of $1,200 


to $1,500 a year. Each assistant 
will be placed in charge of a small 
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dormitory and will carry out practical 
assignments in connection with the 
office of the Dean of Women. The 
assistantships are open chiefly to 
students who are willing to give two 
years to the program of study; 
one-year awards are sometimes made 
to applicants on leave from student- 
personnel positions. Further infor- 
mation can be secured from M. Eunice 
Hilton, director, Student Personnel 
Graduate Program, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


The University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division is producing five tele- 
vision programs over the State Radio 
Council’s new educational TV station, 
WHA-TV, Channel 21. The pro- 
grams include non-credit courses in 
German, Spanish, and music appre- 
ciation, a cultural-information pro- 
gram on Wisconsin history and folk- 
lore, and a daily ten-minute news 
broadcast. 


Accorpine to its annual report, the 
assets of Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America rose 
to $393,466,000 in 1953, an increase 
of $30,049,000 over 1952. With this 
growth in assets, the Association 
becomes thirty-first among the seven 
hundred United States insurance com- 
panies ranked by size of assets. In 
1953, the number of co-operating 
educational institutions rose to 641, 
an increase of 27. 


As A service to higher education, 
Florida State University will dis- 
tribute gratis to professional persons 
copies of the proceedings of the 
Conference on Evaluation in Higher 
Education. This conference was 
sponsored by the Educational Testing 
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Service and the University, and was 
held on the Florida State Campus 
February 12 and 13, 1954. Anyone 
desiring a copy of the proceedings 
should write W. H. Stickler, director 
of Educational Research and Service. 


A crapuate department in metal- 
lurgical engineering has been estab- 
lished at the Northwestern University 
Technological Institute. With the 
beginning of the fall term it will offer 
Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees. 


center for Middle-Eastern 
Studies will begin operating at Har- 
vard University in September, 1954. 
It will carry on research and teaching 
on the area from Egypt to Pakistan. 
The new program will be comparable 
to programs on East Asia and the 
Soviet Union in Harvard’s Regional 
Studies. 


Two workshops, one on College 
Student Personnel and the other on 
Higher Education, will be offered 
jointly by Antioch College and the 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation on the Antioch campus from 
August 16 to September 3. They are 
designed for college teachers, admin- 
istrative officers, deans of men and 
women, and directors of student- 
personnel services. The two groups 
will meet together about half the 
time for consideration of matters 
that are of interest and concern to 


both. 


The Detroit Educational Television 
Foundation has launched a drive to 
raise $1,250,000 for the city’s non- 
commercial, ultra-high frequency sta- 
tion on Channel 56. The Foundation, 
made up of eighteen educational and 
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cultural organizations in the metro- 
politan area, is distributing 550,000 
brochures through public and private 
schools explaining the need for educa- 
tional television. The organization 
has already received pledges totaling 
$300,000, including $150,000 from 
the Fund for Adult Education. The 
finance committee hopes to raise 
$285,000 by public subscription and 
$665,000 from business and industry. 

The budget for the first year 
includes the following items: a 500- 
foot tower and transmitting build- 
ing, $57,500; transmitter equipment, 
$250,211; kinescope recording facili- 
ties, $31,000; portable equipment for 
remote pickups, $83,370; studio equip- 
ment, $499,427; program production 
for one year, $271,991; salaries for 
technical staff, $56,500. Wayne Uni- 
versity, the University of Detroit, 
and the public schools have completed 
plans to build studios costing $300,000, 
$325,000, and $125,000, respectively. 
After the necessary building is com- 
pleted and the equipment purchased, 
the station will be made self-supporting 
by charging member organizations for 
time on the air. 


Tue faculty of Knox College has 
established a Seminar on the Com- 
munication of Religious and Demo- 
cratic Values in Higher Education 
which is making a comprehensive 
study of what each department can 
do to widen the College’s influence 
in producing students “who not only 
understand the issues of the day but 
also have courageous convictions 
about them.”” The Seminar’s twenty 
members have begun a series of bi- 
weekly meetings which are expected 
to continue over a four-year period. 
“In establishing this seminar, the 
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Knox faculty declares itself unalter- 
ably opposed to taking a neutral 
stand on moral issues.” 

The specific aims of the Seminar 
are to define the fundamental religious 
and democratic values of our civiliza- 
tion; to discover how these values 
can be most effectively taught in each 
department as well as through non- 
academic activities; to learn the 
current beliefs and attitudes of Knox 
students and develop means of 
measuring the effect of the Knox 
program on their moral values; and 
to construct an over-all program 
achieving the objectives of the college. 


Lasor and management in the 
photo-engraving branch of the print- 
ing industry have agreed to sponsor 
jointly a scholarship program in the 
Graphic Arts Center of Columbia 
University. The New York Photo- 
Engravers’ Union No. 1 and _ the 
Photo-Engravers Board of Trade of 
New York, Inc., will jointly provide 
three full-tuition scholarships each 
year; after the program is in full 
operation, there will be twelve stu- 
dents each year. The scholarships 
will cover all University fees and a 
medical fee. They will be available 
to sons of members of the Union, 
floor boys and apprentices, and stu- 
dents recommended by the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade. The 
scholars will be selected by competi- 
tive examination, and the successful 
candidates will take a four-year liberal- 
arts program to earn a Columbia 
degree with a major in graphic arts. 
They will obtain their technical train- 
ing by working half-days in a union 
photo-engraving shop. At the end of 
the four-year period the graduates 
will be credited with four years of 
apprenticeship training toward the 
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six years required to obtain a 
journeyman’s card. The apprentices 
enrolled under this program will 
not count in the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen which is now applied 
by the Union. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
under way an adult-education experi- 
ment in teaching public speaking 
without a teacher. The teacher meets 
his class only on its first and last 
days. All the rest of the periods 
are conducted by “remote control” 
with tape recorders, motion pictures, 
and a detailed course outline with 
outside-reading assignments. A mem- 
ber of the class serves as organizer. 
Each member of the class prepares 
his speeches and delivers them to the 
class. The speeches are tape recorded 
and mailed to H. H. Brockhaus, the 
teacher. Written assignments de- 
signed to encourage analysis of speech 
principles also are made. The 
instructor reviews the assignments, 
listens to the speeches, dubs his 
comments onto the recording of the 
speeches, and returns the tape in 
time for the next class. Class mem- 
bers then play the tape and hear 
their speeches together with their 
instructor’s criticism. 


Tue Character Research Project of 
Union College, devoted to methods 
of improving Christian education, 
has just received a four-year extension 
of financial support from the Lilly 


Foundation of Indianapolis. Now in 
its eighteenth year of operation, the 
project has been awarded an addi- 
tional $375,000, which amount will 
enable it to continue its work through 
1958. This sum brings the total of 
funds contributed by the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., to more than $1,000,000. 


- Editorial-‘Comments - 


The New Liberal-Arts Program at 
Notre Dame 


E most recent reorganiza- 
tion of an _ undergraduate 
liberal-arts program that has 


come to the attention of the present 
writer is that of the College of Arts 
and Letters, University of Notre 
Dame. The new program is to go 
into effect next fail. 

It provides a four-year curriculum 
of “two horizontal levels” of two 
yearseach. The first two-year period 
culminates in a comprehensive exami- 
nation, and the second in a senior 
essay, “which consists of an exercise 
in inquiry-in-depth appropriate to 
the field of concentration.” The two 
levels are closely related, however. 
Through both of them runs the 
required sequence in theology and 
philosophy; these “‘are not just 
another field or fields on a plane 
with all others; they compose a 
wisdom that penetrates and animates 
the other studies.” 

The student will take five courses 
a semester (in addition to physical 
education and R.O.T.C.) instead of 
the six previously required. The 
Freshman will study philosophy, 
rhetoric, mathematics, European his- 
tory, and an ancient or modern 
foreign language. The first semester 
of philosophy “‘is designed to intro- 
duce the student to his whole four- 
year program in the liberal arts 
college” and covers “the special ways 
of knowing in the various studies” 
and logic. The second semester’s 
work deals with the philosophy of 


nature. The purpose of the course 
in rhetoric is to develop effectiveness 
in both spoken and written language; 
freshman speech has been incorpo- 
rated into it. The foreign-language 
course will be an intensive one, 
meeting six hours a week and requir- 
ing the attainment of a minimum 
proficiency. This takes the place of 
the former two-year course. 

The second year’s work will include 
ethics (first semester) and theology 
(second semester), literature, natural 
science, American history, and social 
science. In natural science, the stu- 
dent will have an option among 
physics, chemistry, biology, and geol- 
ogy. In place of previously required 
courses in economics, sociology, and 
political science, the Sophomore will 
take a comprehensive course in social 
science which will draw from these 
areas ‘those principles pertinent to a 
reasonable comprehension of social 
living,” and will illustrate them “from 
the data of contemporary society.” 
At the end of the sophomore year, the 
student will take a comprehensive 
examination “designed to show 
reasonable control of the basic skills 
and some sense of the unity of 
knowledge . . . insight, judgment, ex- 
pression—total grasp,” rather than 
“talent for memorization.” At the 
end of the year the student will also 
select his major field of study. This 
may be in one of the regular college 
departments such as philosophy or 
political science, or it may be in an 
interdepartmental one such as public 
and foreign service, communications, 
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teacher training, or Christian culture. 

The Junior will study dogmatic 
theology, “collegiate seminar,” his 
major sequence (two yearlong courses), 
and an elective. The collegiate 
seminar is an extensive reading and 
discussion of “‘masterworks of world 
literature” in natural and_ social 
science, literature and fine arts, 
philosophy and theology. 

The junior course in dogmatic 
theology is followed in the senior 
year by one-semester courses in 
theology and philosophy; the col- 
legiate seminar is followed by the 
departmental seminar. Study of the 
major sequence and electives con- 
tinues. In the senior departmental 
seminar, the student will write his 
senior essay, “the culmination of his 

rsonal work in depth.” This essay 
is “to be regarded as a modest but 
careful exercise in personal work, an 
action of the student’s mind on 
matter he understands . . . It is in- 
tended to help a student recognize 
how to carry out... an inquiry 
on his own.” This requirement 
replaces the present arrangement 
under which a senior essay is required 
in some departments and a senior 
comprehensive examination in others. 


UCH, briefly described, is the 


new plan. It is noteworthy in 
several respects. It is an instructive 
attempt to combine a common general 
education for all with specialized 
study in a field, the entire program 
being integrated through Catholic 
theology and philosophy. The sub- 
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stitution of a unified course in social 
science for the previously required 
courses in sociology, economics, and 
political science is in line with current 
trends. It is interesting to note that 
Notre Dame is not attempting a 
unified course in natural sciences. 
Presumably, like other institutions, it 
has found the development of a 
satisfactory general course in this 
field a good deal more difficult than 
it is in the social-studies area. The 
comprehensive examination and the 
senior essay provided for in the plan 
can, no doubt, be very effective means 
for developing and testing the stu- 
dent’s ability to organize and use the 
knowledge he has acquired. There 
can be little doubt that this curriculum 
ensures a much higher degree of 
integration of the student’s knowledge 
than does the average curriculum. 
Many of the designers of new 
curriculums, in a praiseworthy effort 
to make adequate provision for general 
education, have fallen into the error 
of requiring the student to complete 
his general education before beginning 
specialized study in his major field. 
In some cases this has meant a 
rather sharp dichotomy between the 
work of the first two and the last 
two years. With the four-year 
sequence in theology and philosophy 
as its core, the Notre Dame program 
avoids the extreme form of this error. 
The program would be still better 
if it were flexible enough to permit 
some exploration of individual inter- 
ests from the beginning of the stu- 
dent’s work. R. H. E. 


A Refreshing Book 


On Epucation AND FreEpoM, by Harold 
ye New York: Abelard Press, 
nc., 1954. 320pp. $3.50. 

This is a Mr. Taylor 
sees the problem of education not alone 
from his desk as president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, but from the wider 
perspective of the continuing student, 
the traveler, the thoughtful speaker, 
and the man of national concerns. It is 
a helpful book for anyone immersed in 
or deeply concerned for the contemporary 
problems of American education. 

The theme of freedom runs throughout, 
but always freedom with its companion 
of responsibility. “The most important 
single reform we could undertake to aid 
the student is to give him responsibility, 
and greater freedom to carry it out” 
(page 26). Mr. Taylor pleads for aca- 
demic freedom with its full measure of 
academic responsibility; he is working 


for the freedom of thought and the 


freedom of action which alone char- 
acterize individual maturity. To bring 
the student nearer this maturity, he is 
insisting that there must be necessary 
internal campus reorganization. “The 
major forces are all in the direction of 
submerging the individual teacher and 
the individual student in a mass of rules, 
formulae, administrative authority, and 
academic bric-a-brac”’ (page 14). 

Many of the educational perplexities 
of our day are discussed with insight and 
sympathetic understanding: the pattern 
of college experience for women, the 
teacher’s call for a philosophy that can 
support his efforts, the desperate need 
for the arts and the humanities in the 
experience of the college student, the 
place of moral leadership in education, 
communism and the American college, 
and the job of the college president. Each 
has its own chapter. 

The chapter on the —_ president 
ought to be made available to every 
aspiring young administrator, with special 
attention to the youthful presidents-elect. 


It will not deter them from moving on 
to their inauguration with misty eyes, 
but it might conceivably bring a to 
that festive day with a fuller realization 
of the complex perplexities which lie 
ahead, and possibly, a little drier behind 
the ears. It is not alone of the darkness 
that Mr. Taylor writes, but of the 
sunshine as well. This is a_ brilliant 
analysis, fair and wise, of a post which 
can be made one of commanding 
leadership. 


. . « [the college president’s] responsibility is 
to the Constitution of the United States, to 
the laws of the country, to the charter of 
his institution, and to the freedom of students, 
faculty, and citizens to speak, write and think 
the truth they find in their own experience. 
He is a member of a community of scholars 
whose task it is to keep alive the ideals and 
practices of a free society by the exercise 
of authority granted to him by a board of 
trustees (page 87). 


Like the institution he serves, Mr. 
Taylor enjoys experimentation, but never 
is it experimentation for its own sake. 
In the chapter on “Life, Art and the 
Humanities,” he appears to this reader 
to be unfairly critical of the program of 
the humanities developed at the College 
of the University of Chicago and in the 
program of general education at Harvard 
College. He comments, “Each shows 
an academic weight sufficient, if not to 
crush the life out of the arts, to flatten 
them considerably,” (page 225). But 
then Mr. Taylor does not think much of 
the earlier St. John’s College experiment 
or of the Great Books pattern of 
learning, which, he believes, “has ceased 
to evoke much serious educational 
comment”’ (page 225). 

Mr. Taylor gives hearty support to 
the current search for moral values 
within the educational program, although, 
in his judgment, “the formal part of most 
college programs has very Fietle to do 
with such values, the life on the campus 
very much” (page 21). He sees such 
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values not as “fixed principles. They 
are ways of acting, modes of feeling and 
thinking, which are learned by children 
and adults through experiences with 
parents, friends, relatives, teachers...” 
(page 20). 

eaders will be grateful to Mr. 
Taylor for sharing his rich insight into 
American education. Those who lack 
the leisure to read the entire book will 
find the discursive, friendly introduction 
a delight: genial, humorous, and relevant. 
For those who have time for the full 
book there may be the occasional wish 
that the busy life of a college president, 
with all the speaking demanded of him by 
alumni, clubs, neighbor institu- 
tions, and the ubiquitous program chair- 
man, might be repatterned to permit 
the leisure to fashion a book, not from 
lectures for differing audiences but with 
step-by-step logic, from start to finish, 
for the general reader. But that is a 
criticism which is pertinent to so many 
books written by so many college presi- 
dents. Wishing it, one might wish that 
Mr. Taylor had had the leisure to write 
a whole fresh book on freedom. 

KenneTtH I. Brown 


The Danforth Foundation 


For the General Audience 


Tue Wor.piy Puitosopuers, by Robert 
L. Heilbroner. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1953. 342 pp. $5.00. 

Ipeas or THE Great Economists, dy 
George Soule. New York: Viking 
Press, 1952. 218 pp. $3.50. 

For the background and major ideas 
of the men who pioneered in the develop- 
ment of economic thought and policy, 
the general reader no longer has to turn 
to ponderous or abstruse tomes. Both 
volumes reviewed here offer him an 
interesting nontechnical presentation of 
the field. 

In an admirably written book, Heil- 
broner breathes life into the world 
of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, J. S. 
Mill, Marx, Veblen, and Keynes. Also 
covered are the Utopian Socialists and 
several men (like Henry George and John 
Hobson) whose work never gained the 
recognition entitling them to be included 
in the respectable main stream of ideas. 
The listing of so devoted a follower of 
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Smith as the French free trader Bastiat 
in the latter category, however, is surely 
unjustified. A much milder dissent is 
hereby registered against classifying Mill 
with the Utopians. 

The felicitous combination of historical 
background and economic ideas which 
characterizes Heilbroner’s volume is no- 
where better displayed than in the 
introductory chapters which explain why 
economics was so late in appearing as a 
separate discipline. Probab y the most 
thought-provoking material deals with 
the prospects for capitalism (Chapter X). 
Here in brief is an analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the giant corporation (Berle 
and Means), the dangers of planning 
(Hayek), and the secular stagnation 
thesis (Hansen). 

The book has enjoyed a well-merited 
popularity. A subsequent edition should 
carry several corrections: the author of 
the paradigm of the goats and dogs 
(page 81) was the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 
not Charles Townshend (who thought 
he could tax the American colonists); 
Henry Villard built the Northern Pacific, 
not the Union Pacific (page 225). The 
date of publication of Malthus’ Political 
Economy (1820) is misprinted on page 78. 
In the allocation of space somewhat 
more attention might have been paid to 
the neoclassicists, while Wesley C. 
Mitchell’s work should not have been 
neglected, even if it meant omitting 
(say) some of the material on the 
Utopians. 

Soule’s book does more justice to these 
last-mentioned subjects. Although less 
than two-thirds the length of The Worldly 
Philosophers, Ideas of the Great Economists 
embraces more topics. It begins with 
the ancient world and has a running 
account of mercantilism and physiocracy 
before turning to Smith and _ his 
successors. Such minor figures as 
Muller, Cairnes, and the Careys might 
better have been excluded from a work 
dealing with the great economists. 

Unlike Heilbroner, Soule cannot resist 
introducing several technical points: 
supply and demand curves, the specie- 
flow mechanism, and Keynesian termi- 
nology. Two dates are off by one year: 
Volume III of Das Kapital appeared in 
1894, not 1895 (page 83) and Henry 
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George ran for mayor of New York in 
1886, not 1887 (page 110). 

Soule, now a professor at Bennington 
College, is the former editor of the New 
Republic as well as the author of several 
economics works addressed to a general 
audience. His is a competent account, 
but it lacks the sparkle of The Worldly 
Philosophers. The latter also has a 
useful guide to further reading. It is 
to be hoped that Heilbroner, trained at 
Harvard and the New School for Social 
Research, will continue to devote his 
talents to elucidating economics for a 
wide public. 

BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER 
Rutgers University 


A Blurred Picture 


A History or Aputt EpucaTion at 
University: UNIvERsITY 
ExTENSION AND THE SCHOOL oF GEN- 
ERAL Stupies, by John Angus Burrell. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. x+111 pp. (The Bicentennial 
History of Columbia University). $2.50. 
This account of the educational pro- 

visions which Columbia has made for the 

men and women outside its walls is a 


part of the bicentennial history of that 


university which is now making its 
appearance. Mr. Burrell has been faced 
with the difficult set of rules which the 
author of a memorial volume must 
follow. His can never be the happy lot 
of one who undertakes history for its own 
sake. Instead, like an artist commis- 
sioned to paint a portrait, he must take 
care to please those whom he depicts. 
He must include every feature with a 
due regard to its relative value while 
still emphasizing the good points so that 
they zm forth and arranging the 
draperies to make less conspicuous the 
aspects which are not so pleasing to 
the eye. It takes a very good artist or 
historian to fulfill these exacting require- 
ments while still remaining true to the 
higher canons of his art. 

One not intimately familiar with the 
work at Columbia could reasonably 
conclude that Mr. Burrell has succeeded 
in the task of getting everything men- 
tioned. His first chapter deals with 
history. (Incidentally, its title “Oaks 
from Acorns” gives one a foretaste of 
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his style.) The next two chapters 
describe the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, which survives, and the Home © 
Study Department, which died. The 
rest of the book is concerned with direct 
extension teaching. Chapter IV deals 
with the widely gy centers of 
emphasis of the program. It is, of course, 
entitled “Shoes and Ships and Sealing 
Wax...” Chapter V has to do chiefly 
with those who have offered extension 
courses, although, to be sure, some 
attention is given to what they taught. 
Chapter VI (“Pro and Con”’ ) deals with 
the controversies which have always 
surrounded extension teaching. Chapter 
VII describes the origin of the School 
of General Studies which “made legiti- 
mate” the old program. The last chapter 
presents a few final comments. Through- 
out, there is a liberal use of quotations 
from documents, although, most sur- 
risingly, the brilliant annual reports of 
eve Morgan Ayres are left unmen- 
tioned. Many long lists of names are 
furnished. 

But if everything is included, it is all 

resented in a dim soft focus. Mr. 
urrell might have put his subject in 
the perspective of the national and world 
growth of adult education, or as an 
expression of the development of Colum- 
bia itself; he touches on these matters 
only peripherally. If he wished to direct 
his attention more sharply to the subject 
at hand, he could have used a chrono- 
logical approach to show the unfolding 
and development of the program, or 
have depicted practice in terms of the 
specific purposes and forces which lay 
behind it. He uses no such central 
theme to put order into his recital of the 
facts. 

Within chapters there is the same lack 
of organization. In “Pro and Con,” 
for example, he tells us that adult 
education has its proponents and antago- 
nists and he mentions the names of a 
number of each. But why did people 
say that extension teaching was bad and 
what was the rejoinder of its defenders? 
The subject-matter of the chapter cries 
out for an analytical approach, but it 
cries out in vain. The draperies may 
have been arranged to conceal, but they 
only whet our interest to know what 
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lies behind them. Now and then a 
feature seems to stand out with some 
sharpness as when Mr. Burrell comments, 
in the last chapter, that an overconcern 
with matriculated students may work 
to the disadvantage of the much larger 
roup who are interested in learning 
a its own sake and not for a degree. 
But he always blurs the line again, 
doing so, in this case, with the sentence: 
“The Administration seems to be aware 
of this dual interest and concern, how- 
ever, and since there is nothing very new 
about it, and since it has presented no 
insuperable problem, it is quite possible 
that we shall go on in much the same 
way as before” (page 100). 

‘or those, then, who already know 
the subject of the portrait well, this 

k may serve as a useful sketch to 
call back to mind the lineaments of 
the familiar program. Those strangers 
who want a clear and exact picture of the 
past or the present will be disappointed. 

Cyrit O. Houte 
University of Chicago 


The Current Administrative 
in Higher 
Education 


MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
[Continued from page 312) 


regarding administrative co-operation 
and employee motivation that is 
being made at the Survey Research 
Center at Michigan, for example, 
and the research program of the 
Harvard Business School.’ 

We need more presidents and deans 
and department chairmen with the 
kind of personality and approach 
that is exemplified in some of our 
best business and government admin- 
istrators today. Such administrators 
believe in letting faculties decide 
upon objectives democratically them- 


1A good short summary of these trends is found 
in Chapter IV of Ordway Tead’s book, The Art o, 
Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Boo 
Company, Inc., 1951). 
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selves; they believe in efficiency and 
economy, and show those concerned 
how such measures fit into a larger 
and better program; they “bring 
their faculty members out” and 
develop them, instead of treating 
them like hired hands or some kind 
of “enemy.” This human kind of 
administrator realizes that people 
are loyal to corporate goals when 
they have a part in determining 
those goals and when they know 
that the development of their own 
personalities and the course of the 
program work toward consistent aims; 
and he realizes too that executives 
produce better results when they 
emphasize questions like these—that 
is, the motivation and welfare of the 
faculty itself—rather than production 
for production’s sake. 

In the social sciences some rather 
impressive things have been done 
in recent years in the general area 
of human relations and a_ better 
understanding of motivation and co- 
operation. We could now, with bene- 
fit, apply more of this knowledge to 
the administration of our own aca- 
demic institutions. [Vol. XXV, No. 6] 


Some Observations on 
Graduate Study 


HAROLD W. STOKE 
[Continued from page 291) 


graduate schools and another group 
which, for a large clientéle, provides 
graduate study which is important 
and useful but which is less advanced 
and exacting. 

A second development is the likeli- 
hood of further differentiation and 
specialization among even the major 
graduate schools. Thus far, there 
has been, for understandable reasons, 


CONTINUATIONS 


a great deal of uniformity in the 
development of our American univer- 
sities. Keeping up with the Joneses 
has been an important educational 
force—and not wholly a bad one. If 
one university obtained an electronic 
computer, so must others. If one 
started an “institute,” it began a 
trend. There are now some signs of 
change. High costs, limitations of 
personnel, the increasing number of 
fronts to be opened up, make -the 
universality of any university a 
matter of degree. The selection of 
interests reflected in such major 
institutions as, for example, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may become the model for 
the development of other universities 
as well. The presence of a reactor 
pile at Michigan, the Hoover library 
resources at Stanford, the Institute 
of Oriental Studies at Chicago may 
be resources sufficiently unusual to 
focus for the entire country certain 
types of advanced studies in these 
institutions, leaving other universities 
free to concentrate their resources 
on specialties of their own. If this 
should appear to be a limitation on 
the breadth of institutional develop- 
ment, it will at the same time make 
each specialized institution even more 
important as the trustee of its 
particular province. There must be 
less duplication of effort and more 
division of labor. 

Thus it would appear that our 
major graduate schools are becoming 
less local and more nearly regional 
and even national in their services. 
If this is true, the easy mobility of 
graduate students and the ready 
exchange of faculty members among 
graduate schools is extremely impor- 
tant. It becomes even more impor- 
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tant, also, to insist that, however 
large the volume of continuation, up- 
grading, and service functions the 
graduate schools perform, their prin- 
cipal purpose remains the production 
essential scholars and specialists. 
Let it be repeated that this is the 
unique responsibility of the graduate 
schools; if they do not discharge it, 
there is no other agency to do so. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 6] 


Planning College Enrollment 
for Academic Efficiency 


ROBERT W. McEWEN anp 
KALIXT S. SYNAKOWSKI 
[Continued from page 306) 
stipulates a pattern of studies cover- 
ing one-third to one-half of a student’s 

four-year course. 

Fourth, a set of principles according 
to which each course was assigned 
a number of sections which deviated 
the least possible from the optimal 
size of a section was determined. 
The formulation of such a set of 
sectioning principles was not a 
difficult matter. The basic considera- 
tion kept in mind was the purpose 
which these rules were to serve: to 
provide each course with a group of 
sections approaching optimal section- 
size as nearly as possible. 

Fifth, a certain quality of student 
body was anticipated. Clearly, the 
quality of the student body must be 
treated as a constant if the numerical 
method is to have any validity. 
Thus, the determination of optimal 
class-size some notion 
of the capacity of the student. Vary 
that view of his capacity, and faculty 
judgment of optimal section-size will 
change. The same may be said with 
respect to the course-election pattern 
or the course list. 


= 
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A HAS been indicated, the develop- 
ment of the idealized program 
and the numerical computations based 
on it suggested a numerical optimal 
enrollment for a college intending 
to offer a specified list of courses by 
teaching methods calling for specified 
optimal class-sizes. The results of 
the numerical method were checked 
by the second method described, in 
which the Committee successively 
discussed the effect on the academic 
ae ang of variation in enrollment, 
olding constant all the determining 
factors but one. 

In this discussion of academic 
efficiency and optimal enrollment, no 
attempt has been made either to 
describe the specific character of an 
academic program held to be efficient 
or to provide any definite figure for 
optimal enrollment in a small college. 
These are, or should be, functions of 
an institution’s objectives. We have, 
rather, tried simply to specify factors 
common to any academic program 
and to describe a general method by 
which specific determinations may be 
made. We are well aware of the 
fact that the small liberal-arts college 
finds this task simpler than would 
larger and more complex institutions. 
If the discussion has fulfilled its 
purpose, it has shown that the 
problem of optimal enrollment, despite 
its apparent complexity, is amenable 
to systematic and rational treatment. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 6] 


The Policies of the Council 
on Dental Education 
SHAILER PETERSON 


[Continued from page 718) 
have been discussed. As a result, 
a monograph has been published 
describing the methods and principles 
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that should be considered in the 


construction of examinations, and 
examples of good questions have 
been included. These have been 
distributed to faculty members and to 
dental examiners without cost. 

The examples that have been given 
emphasize the fact that one of the 
principal functions of the Council 
is to conduct service activities pri- 
marily for the schools and for the 
examiners which have little or no 
relation to accreditation. The proof 
of the Council’s usefulness to the 
various groups with which it comes 
in contact is demonstrated by the 
fact that without exception they 
participate and co-operate in all of the 
Council’s activities. [Vol. XXV, No. 61 


Engineering Graduates Evaluate 
Their College’s Extra-curricular 
Program 

[Continued from page 329) 

life if I had participated in activities.” 

This reply was made by a graduate 

when he was asked if he regretted 

his lack of participation. Another 
student replied: “While seeking 
employment after graduation, I found 
that participation in extra-curricular 
activities was stressed very much 
by most personnel men. At times I 
wondered if I had wasted my time 
studying technical subjects instead 
of joining clubs.” About a third of 
the class stated that they regretted 
their failure to take part in the 
extra-curricular program. All under- 
graduates who doubt the value of 
participation might heed this signifi- 
cant reply: “If I had my four years 
to do over again, I think that I would 
participate in as many of the extra- 
curricular activities as possible for the 
complete enjoyment of all of them.” 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Shortage in Education,” by Walter 
Lippmann, The Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1954. 

This is substantially the text of an 
address which was by Mr. 
Lippmann, author, philosopher, and 
political analyst, at the fifth annual 
dinner of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission for the Public Schools in San 
Francisco last March. 

“|. . It is only in the context of our 
era that we can truly conceive the prob- 
lem of educating the American democ- 
racy.” The last fifty years have wit- 
nessed a decline in the power of the 
Western democratic nations which puts 
us in the position of “talking now [not] 
about the progress of liberal democracy 
among the awakening multitudes [but] 
the defense and the survival of liberal 
democracy in its contracted area.” 

Our material progress during the last 
decade has been great, but as a people 
we are “insecure and anxious,” for we 
are not sure whether “our responsibilities 
are not greater than our power and our 
wisdom.” Preparing to acquit ourselves 
successfully of these obligations involves 
a change of attitude on our part. We 
must shift the blame for our failures 
from our adversaries to ourselves by 
realizing that “the failure of the western 
democracies during this catastrophic half 
of the twentieth century is due to the 
failings of the democratic peoples,” who 
have lacked the clear purpose and the 
resolute will to prevent two costly world 
wars, or to “prepare for these wars they 
could not prevent,” or at their conclusion 
“after exorbitant sacrifice and at a 
ruinous cost,” to settle them in such a 
way as to “restore law and order” in 
the world. 

This background paves the way for 
Mr. Lippmann’s main theses: first, educa- 
tion is as vital to our survival as military 
defense; second, “the effort we are 
making to educate ourselves as a people 
is not nearly equal to our needs or our 
responsibilities’; and, third, we have no 
time to waste in making a fundamental 
adjustment that will bring our educa- 
tional efforts into balance with our 
educational needs. 
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In a brief statistical analogy, Mr. 
Lippmann gives two ratios between the 
per capita expenditure on education, on 
one hand, and for military defense and 
civilian purposes, on the other, in the 
years 1900 and 1953. They are, respec- 
tively, $3.40 to $6.85 and $76 to $467; 
that is, one to two and one to six. 
Obviously, “the effort we are now making 
to educate ourselves has fallen in relation 
to our needs.” We are not merely 
“doing a little too little... we are 
doing much too little.” 

Important changes “in the structure 
of American society” have made the 
problems of our schools far more complex 
than they used to be. At present, the 
schools are saddled with educational 
functions which formerly belonged to the 
family, the church, and the community. 

We have adjusted our military esta 
lishment upward to meet our anticipated 
needs. We must now “measure our 
educational effort as we do our military 
effort” if we are to meet the deadline for 
survival. 


“The University Publisher the 
Lady,” by August Frugé, Saturday 
Review, May 1, 1954. 

Distinguished scholars and publishers 
combine to make this University Press 

Issue excellent reading. It contains 
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articles on the Far East, art history, 
political science, the classics, sociology, 
and the history of ideas. August Frugé, 


vice-president of the Association of 


American University Presses and director 
of the University of California Press, 
replaces Norman Cousins on the editorial 
page. Even “Trade Winds” is guest- 
conducted. 

It is hard to choose from such bounty 
when space for comment is limited, but 
Mr. Frugé’s editorial advice to publishers 
impressed this reader as wise counsel 
for writers and the reading public as well 
as for those who are responsible for the 

“A publisher, ike a lady,” his analogy 

oes, “ must learn the art of saying no.” 
onesty is even more important than 
tact. “It is unwise to fall back on 
excuses or to make conditions, for the 
most unlikely people are apt to parry 
the excuses, meet the conditions—and 
then what do you do?” It is equally 
essential, if not more so, for the publisher 
to have the courage of his convictions 
when the answer yes is warranted, even 
in the face of considerable risk and 
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troublesome circumstances. “Again, lik? 
the lady, he should not build his defenses 
too high or too tight, for thus he may 
fail to discern the spark of promise, the 
seed of value, the barb of fruitful 
controversy.” 

The scholarly publisher is in a pre- 
carious position, “with one foot in the 
ivory tower and the other in the market- 

lace.” His only chance of maintaining 

is balance is to fre “a firm faith in the 
future of scholarship or a split person- 
ality.” For the scholarly publisher, ‘“‘the 
soundest scholarship is the most practical 
course . . . the best book is the safest 
risk of all.”” He who plays it safe is apt 
to be the victim of his own overcaution— 
“nothing is so unsalable as last year’s 
mediocrity.” 


“Literature on LP’s” by John M. Cony, 

The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1954. 

In “They Shall Have Music,” a 
feature of the Aflantic, a 
ormer newspaper man who is now on 
the staff of High Fidelity magazine gives 
an interesting account of a fairly recent 
development in long-playing records. 
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Literature on records is being produced, 
and is selling, too. Dylan Thomas moves 
about as fast as Toscanini. Columbia, 
Caedmon, and Decca are the top three International Aspects 
record companies. The two C’s in 
have a which of 
should ensure the success of spoken 
literature on records: “i Librarianship 
A spoken record must be able to hold its A repaged cloth edition of 
own in beauty, charm, depth, and lasting- 
power against the competition of music. It THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
cannot rely on curiosity appeal . . . It must 
offer something that its printed counterpart 


cannot, yet that is authentically a part of the Containing the addresses delivered at the 
literary content. 18th annual conference of the Graduate 
The answer to these requirements Library School of the University of Chicago. 
appears to be to have the author read his 
own work. Obviously, this technique 
cannot be applied to Shakespeare, but it 
works very well with living poets, upon 
whom the companies place great reliance. Send your orders to: 
Not all authors are good at record- 
reading, and some of them need a great [| The University of Chicago Press 
deal of convincing before they consent 
to take advantage of the new medium. 5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
However, they continue to be signed up, 
and the companies are prospering. 
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The combined annuity shows what could have happened in the past had 
the participant invested half his annuity premiums in common stocks and half 
in a fixed dollar annuity. Now the new College Retirement Equities Fund 
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value and earnings of the Fund. 

Educators may place either 14, 14 or '» of their annuity premiums in a CREF 
unit-annuity and the rest in a TIAA annuity, which provides a guaranteed fixed 
dollar income. 

The chart shown is reproduced from “A New Approach to Retire- 
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Greenough as background for CREF. 
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